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AFTER THE OPERATION: RECOVERY. 


Under the care of I. B. Brown, Esq. 


Many N., aged 40, was admitted under the care of Dr. Tyler 
Smith, on March 30th, 1858. She had had only one child, two 
years ago, and had a very easy labour. A fortnight after her 
delivery, she went about, and was obliged immediately to work 
hard. Six months after delivery, she noticed a small protru- 
sion from the labia, accompanied by a constant bloody dis- 
charge. The lump gradually increased in size, and was as 
large as the fist, comprising almost the whole uterus. On ad- 
mission, the administration of iron, with astringent injections, 
pessaries, ete., were tried, but with no benefit. She was ac- 
cordingly placed under Mr. Brown’s care, in order to undergo 
the operation for prolapsus. . 

On April 19th, the operation was performed, on Mr. Brown's 
usual plan. On removing the mucous membrane from the 
vulva, Mr. Brown exposed an encysted tumour, of the usual 
nature, which he dissected out carefully, and then brought the 
denuded edges together. The patient was kept under the in- 
fluence of opium after the operation, two grains of solid opium 
being given immediately, and then one grain every four hours. 
She was asleep all night and all next morning. The operation 
was followed by a good deal of hemorrhage, which was re- 
strained by means of ice. The deep sutures were removed on 
the following day, and the interrupted sutures on the 22nd. 
She did not feel so well on the 21st. Some suppuration oc- 
curred in the situation of the encysted tumour; and a slight 
blush of erysipelas showed itself on the 23rd. This, however, 
soon subsided under appropriate treatment, and she went on 
extremely well. The parts brought into apposition at the 
operation united completely, having a firm deep perineum of 
considerable extent, which has as yet, at any rate, quite pre- 
vented the prolapsus. 

There was nothing in the symptoms calling for note till 
June 8th, when she had a severe shivering fit, which lasted 
some time, and was followed by a hot stage. She was ordered 
ten grains of quinine three times a day, and had no very dis- 
tinct symptoms for the next few days. She complained, how- 
ever, of much scalding in making water. This was relieved by 
diuretics, and she then resumed the use of quinine; but on 
June 20th she was seized with acute pain in the right iliac re- 
gion, increased by pressure ; and with shivering. The counte- 
nance was anxious, the manner nervous; tongue dry in the 
middle; pulse rapid; skin perspiring. Effervescing saline mix- 
ture with hyoscyamus was ordered, and a grain of opium at 
bedtime. Leeches and fomentations were applied to the painful 
part, and four ounces of wine given. 

Next day, however, she was worse. The pulse was still 
weaker; the tongue dry, and inclined to be brown; and the 
pain increased.. She was ordered an ounce of decoction of 
bark, with five grains of carbonate of ammonia, and twenty 
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drops of laudanum, every three hours; and the quantity of 
wine was increased to eight ounces. 

On the following day (22nd), she was free from pain, but 
was, on the whole, worse. The tongue was dry and brownish ; 
the pulse weaker; the complexion dusky and sallow. She was 
very sleepy, and had omitted one dose of her medicine in conse- 
quence. She was ordered an ounce and a half of quinine mix- 
ture three times a day, and six ounces of brandy. The symp- 
toms continued next day, the yellowness of the skin being 
more marked, and the conjunctiva jaundiced. She now began 
to be troubled with incontinence of urine, and a small bed-sore 
was found on the buttock. She continued the stimulants; and 
the nurse was ordered to supply her with as much nutritious 
food as she could take. 

On June 25th, the pain in the abdomen had still increased ; 
the tongue was dry; the pulse weak, 130; and she was more 
depressed. The conjunctiva, however, had begun to clear, 
though the countenance remained jaundiced. During the two 
following days, she became a little better. The quinine was 
found now to occasion pain in the epigastrium, and was accord- 
ingly changed, on June 27th, for bark and ammonia. On the 
28th, a decided change occurred for the better. She lay 
higher in bed; the pulse was feebler; the tongue red; the skin 
was clearer; and the pain in the abdomen not so severe. 

From this time she has steadily improved, and is now con- 
valescent, but extremely weak. The bed-sore is healing. 


Remarks. The interest of this case is twofold; first, asa 
complicated case of the affection, the dissection exposing an 
encysted tumour, which of course interfered with the simplicity 
of the operation; and next, as a singular instance of very clear 
symptoms of pyrmia supervening on an operation performed 
about six weeks before, and after the suppuration had for some 
time disappeared. This seems to have been accompanied by 
phlebitis of the veins communicating with the right common 
iliac vein, and, therefore, had probably some obscure con- 
nexion with the uterine vessels; but whatever its origin, or 
mode of propagation, the existence of some form of pymic in- 
flammation was indisputable. In this, as in many of the cases 
of recovery which we have seen, tonics, and especially quinine, 
have been given with good effect. Indeed, this is now the re- 
cognised treatment of pyeemic symptoms in, we believe, all the 
London hospitals, where such a course is indicated by the 
great prostration which accompanies the disease, as well as 
suggested by the constitutional weakness (either from debility, 
or, as is so frequently the case in this city, from intemperance ) 
which appears to predispose to it. Nor is the use of opium in 
these cases to be passed over. We lately related a case treated 
with success at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in which the symp- 
toms ran their course steadily towards a fatal termination until 
vigorously arrested by the exhibition of very large doses of 
opium at short intervals: so, in this case, no decisive improve- 
ment is reported until the patient was fairly under the influ- 
ence of opium ; and, in a case which we are now watching with 
much interest, and which gives now some hopes of a favour- 
able termination, the improvement appears to have been co- 
incident with, and in all likelihood dependent on, the very free 
exhibition of laundanum. It must be allowed that the number 
of cases of recovery are at present too small to allow of our 
theorising on the subject with any confidence, especially in the 
face of repeated failures which must be allowed to have at- 
tended this as well as every other method of treatment. We 
are, therefore, only enunciating an opinion which the experi- 
ence of the many cases which we have seen in various hospitals 


‘has led us to form, when we say that we have some hopes 


that, when opium comes to be given (as we believe it will soon) 
in pyemia to the verge of narcotism, the mortality from that 
dreadful scourge of our hospitals will be in some measure 
diminished ; and still more so, perhaps, if decisive measures 
are taken more early in the disease than is at present the 
general rule, 
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Original Communications. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING 
FEVER. 


By C. Hanprietp Jones, M.B., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 


In the following propositions and remarks, an attempt is made 
to take a general view of the principal phenomena of the 
febrile state, regarding their pathology from the point of view 
so well indicated by Parkes and Virchow. I must suppose the 
fundamental facts ascertained by Bernard to be well known, 
and will only refer to the article “ Sympathetic Nerves”, in the 
Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, for a resumé of them ; 
and to the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
1857, for a notice of the analogous and confirmatory experi- 
ments performed by Jaschkowitz on the splenic, and by Samuel 
on the celiac plexus. I am far from imagining that we have 
yet any complete and satisfactory theory of fever; but I cannot 
think that any one can have any just conception or enlarged 
view of the pathology of fever, who ignores the capital facts so 
well elaborated by Bernard. 

1. Fever may result from pure nervous exhaustion. I am 
acquainted with two medical men who have suffered attacks of 
fever, to all appearance, in consequence of fatigue in walking. 
In such cases, it may be presumed that the sympathetic system 
has become affected, as well as the cerebro-spinal. 

2. The nervous power of the cerebro-spinal system may be 
extremely depressed without fever being induced. 

8. Paralysis of the vaso-motor (sympathetic) nerves is pro- 
bably essential to all fevers. 

4. In the majority of fevers, the nervous power of the 
cerebro-spinal system is greatly debilitated or impaired. 

5. In all varieties of asthenic fever, debility and depression 

redominate. They may be more marked in some organs than 
in others, and may be variously combined with degrees of irri- 
tation; but still they give its character to the disorder. 

6. All debilitating influences, in their less severe degrees, 
tend to produce a-state of irritability ; in their more violent ac- 
tion, they cause prostration. The character of irritability is 
weakness, together with an undue sensitiveness to all stimuli. 
In such states, there is often a great display of force (‘ in- 
creased action”); but it is to be remembered that this takes 
place at the expense of the radical* forces of the economy, 
which are drawn upon for the excessive development of the 
acting. Wild delirium and increased energy of circulation can 
only occur at the expense uf the real power of the brain and 
heart. 

7. In the sthenic and inflammatory fevers, the heart's action 
is excited, and increased in force, as well as in frequency. The 
cause of this may be presumed to be, that the blood, being 
hotter than natural, stimulates the heart unduly. The place of 
the heart in the vital economy, its highly developed structure, 
its peculiar power of not knowing fatigue, unlike other muscles, 
afford sufficient reason why it should be stimulated to in- 
creased energy of action, while the arterial muscles are more 
or less relaxed or paralysed. It has a higher responsive 
faculty. At the same time, the tissues of the body generally 
are not so much debilitated as in asthenic fever. 

8. The causation of pyrexia attending on local inflamma- 
tions may be viewed as follows. The blood traversing the in- 
flamed part becomes altered in some way (perhaps by having 
an increase of fibrine generated in itself), so that it comes to 
contain matter, which may be compared to the miasm of fevers 
(idiopathic), like it producing irritating and debilitating effects. 


This view, which is Andral’s, is adopted by Mr. Erichsen and 


Dr. Markham. 

9. It may appear a contradiction to the above statements, 
that, in the more sthénic idiopathic fevers, and in certain 
pyrexie attending on inflammation, especially in the case of 
serous membranes, the radial artery is not paralysed, but 


* For remarks on this im 
portant distinction, see Trousseau, Materia 


rather contracted; the pulse is hard or wiry. This would not 
certainly prove that the swollen arteries are in the same state, 
but let it be granted that it does. Observation of the results of 
dividing the sympathetic nerve in the neck shows that relaxa- 
tion of arteries and increase of temperature are not inseparably 
connected. The hyperemia which ensues after the operation 
diminishes considerably in a day or two, though the elevation 
of temperature persists. Moreover, in repeating the experi- 
ment upon a cat, I found that the temperature became greatly 
elevated, without the existence of much apparent hyperemia. 
It certainly did not appear that the increased heat could be 
accounted for by the hyperemia. It is Bernard’s opinion that 
the temperature is not augmented solely in consequence of the 
part lying in the range of the paralysed nerves receiving more 
blood, but that there is actually an altered state of the nutri- 
tion of the part. Brown-Sequerd and Walter, on the other 
hand, ascribe the increased temperature solely to the increased 
afflux of blood. The circumstance that the temperature of the 
side operated on is sometimes 2° or 3° Fahr. higher than that 
of the internal parts is materially in favour of Bernard’s view. 
So are also the phenomena of phlegmasia dolens, and some 
analogous white inflammations (as Dr. Graves calls them), in 
which, at the same time that there is swelling and increased 
heat, the pallor certainly indicates that the arteries are con- 
stricted. In some cases, it may be that the vaso-motor nerves 
are so affected, so debilitated, that increased heat is produced 
by the derangement and hurry of the nutrition processes, while 
yet the arterial muscles retain power enough to be stimulated 
to contraction by the over-heated blood. Their contraction 
then might be explained in the same way as the increased ac- 
tion of the heart. 

10. The accelerated action of the heart in fever (i.e., the in- 
creased rapidity, not force, of its contractions) may very plau- 
sibly be explained by considering the medulla oblongata or 
pneumogastric nerve to be in a debilitated state. It is not in- 
deed so fully established that section of the pneumogastric 
causes increased frequency of the heart’s action, as it is that 
stimulation of it or of its origin retards or arrests it; but the 
conclusion is at least eminently probable. The rapid action of 
the heart, the palpitation, and breathlessness, which occur in 
anemic girls, and males not anemic but of weak tone, on any 
sudden muscular exertion, are more probably owing to debility 
of the par vagum and -medulla oblongata than to any other 
cause. Jf a man in vigorous health attempt a feat of running 
or swimming, without having practised for a length of time, he 
will surely find that his “ wind” speedily fails him ; he will have 
much palpitation and panting ; but if he is in training, he can 
bear the exercise without being blown. In this case, the im- 
proved power can scarcely be attributed to anything except the 
increased energy of the nervous system. ‘he hurried action 
of the heart, as is well known, is in no wise of the essence of 
fever; paresis of other centres than the regulating cardiac is 
necessary to produce this effect. 

11. In the more sthenic forms of fever and inflammatory pyr- 
exia, the diminution of the cutaneous and urinary secretions, 
and of the salivary, is a phenomenon sufficiently constant to 
require notice. It stands in sharply defined contrast to the 
profuse flow which is common in states of debility. In various 
conditions, of which low nervous power is a prominent feature, a 
copious flow of aqueous urine is a common occurrence; and its 
connexion with some depressing mental emotion is often very 
apparent, as in the hysterical paroxysm, or the case of hypo- 
chondriasis related by Sydenham (Sydenham’s Society's edition, 
vol. ii, p. 93). Profuse sweating during sleep is a common 
occurrence in aguish disorder, without any organic disease or 
regular fit. Salivation may occur as one of the manifestations 
of malarious disease. In the case of the kidneys, it is certain 
that there is not solely increased activity of the glandular 
tissue, but that the homogeneous membrane of the Malpighian 
tufts must be in some way altered, so as to allow the more 
free permeation of aqueous fluid. The same is probably the 
case with other glands. Now, in the sthenic febrile state, the 
reverse prevails ; the homogeneous membranes are much less 
permeable by water than usual. In the sthenic fevers, again, 
this retention of aqueous fluid is not observed; indeed, the 
limiting membranes allow the transudation not only of water, 
but also of albuminous matter and fibrine dissolved in it, and 
even of blood. On what this difference in the filtering power of 
the limitary membranes depends, is quite a matter of guess ; it 
seems, however, not improbable that it is in part dependent on 
the amount of fibrine in the blood. In the sthenic inflamma- 
tions, the amount of fibrine is notably increased; and in these 
also the diminution of the secretions is, as a rule, most ob- 
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servable. The fibrinous casts of the renal tubes are often so 
purely homogeneous, that the idea seems naturally suggested 
that the limitary membranes may be strengthened and thick- 
ened by additions of this substance when it is circulating in ex- 
cess. It is, however, certain that the filtering power of these mem- 
branes may be notably affected by variations in nervous influ- 
ence. There appears to be a general accordance between the be- 
haviour of the arterial coats and the capillary walls. In re- 
laxed states of the contractile coat of the arteries, the capillary 
membranes are more permeable than usual, and vice versd. 
The relaxation of the latter may proceed to that extreme de- 
gree in which they allow blood-corpuscles to pass through the 
softened texture, and ecchymosis or hemorrhage occurs. I 
have seen this twice in aguish disorder, as subconjunctival 
effusion. 

12. The liability of the various organs and tissues to asthenic 
inflammation during the course of fever probably depends on 
their vital power having been so lowered by the action of the 
poison that a little hyperemic afilux becomes a cause of irrita- 
tion. The case is the same as when a part has been frost- 
bitten, and the circulation has been restored too rapidly. On 
the same ground, when the sympathetic is cut in the neck of a 
debilitated animal, severe conjunctivitis sometimes ensues, be- 
cause the enfeebled tissue cannot withstand the stimulus of 
the hyperemia, intensified by the loss of the influence of the 
vaso-motor nerves. The diarrhea of intestinal typhoid, and 
its follicular deposits, seem to me to be well explained in this 
way. 

13. An occurrence which I think is more frequent in mala- 
rious fever, but which Dr. Corrigan speaks of as not unfre- 
quent in typhus, or rather as a sequela of typhus, of late years, 
is jaundice; the skin and urine being deeply tinged, though the 
flow of bile into the intestine goes on freely. In this case, it 
may be presumed that the hepatic plexus is paralysed, and the 
liver in the same state as the side of the head when the 
cervical sympathetic is divided. Bile is secreted in excess, and 
a secretion-flux takes place. This, however, would not occur if 
the vitality of the liver were much depressed ; the result would 
be rather inflammation. Turpentine, which cures the jaun- 
dice, acts no doubt in the same way as when it arrests a 
gastric hemorrhage, stimulating the relaxed vessels to contract 
through the medium of their nerves. . 

14. The treatment of fever is to be ruled essentially by dis- 
criminating observation of the predominant pathological state, 
whether this approach nearer to excitement and irritation, or to 
pure debility and asthenia. In the former case, it may be needful 
to bleed largely, as in tropical fevers (vide Dr. Copland, Fever, 
p. 930); to give tartar emetic and opium, as Graves did in 
typhus with violent delirium ; or apply leeches to the temples, 
as Dr. Corrigan recommends in states of insomnia ; or, as we so 
often do in the diarrhea of typhoid, to leech the region of the 
excum, and give hydrargyrum cum cretéand Dover's powder. All 
these are instances where lowering means are empldyed, with 
guarded caution, to quiet excited action. In the latter tase, 
quinine, wine, and brandy, are to be administered freely, ac- 
cording to the requirement of the individual case. Dr. Stokes’, 
Dr. Brinton’s, and Dr. Shute’s recorded experience is quite in 
accordance with my own. I may add, that I cannot but think 
the old idea that brandy and wine act beneficially by their 
stimulant effect on the nervous system, is far more satisfactory 
than the chemical notion that they act by affording a ready 
fuel to the respiratory process. It is the nervous system 
which most of all feels the effect of the poison; and it is rea- 
sonable to address our remedies chiefly to it. 

15. In the treatment of pyrexia attending on local inflam- 
mation, it is impossible to prevent the effect while the cause 
continues. Any tonic or stimulant that could be administered 
to stay the paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves, would act injuri- 
ously as an irritant upon the inflamed tissue, impede excretion, 
and increase the existing mischief. Thus, in febrile eczema, 
arsenic aggravates the skin-disease and the associated pyrexia. 
As long as the inflammation is of sthenic character, we must 
apply our efforts to reduce it; in the case of eczema, we leech 
the skin, or apply lead lotion, and give saline aperients. When, 
however, the inflammation has become asthenic, or is so from 
the first, there is either no fever, or it will yield with the in- 
flammation to tonics. Thus, non-febrile eczema is often cured 
by arsenic, which probably tones the cutaneous vaso-motor 
nerves, and so contracts the arteries of the inflamed part. The 
distinction between sthenic and asthenic inflammation, as to 
the effects of treatment, is all important, and seems sadly lost 
sight of in the blood-letting controversy. 
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NOTES OF CASES OF GUN-SHOT WOUND. 


By G. Nayter, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, Central India Field 
Force. 


Amone the large number of wounded occasioned by the 
operations of the field force at Jhansi, a considerable propor- 
tion consisted of gun-shot cases. The opportunity was afforded 
me of witnessing many of them soon after their admission, 
and of watching their progress from day to day. On being 
subsequently transferred to the Field Hospital, they came 
under my care. As these cases constitute a class of injuries 
not often met with in civil practice, I have ventured to give the 
notes of some, taken at the bed-side, as well as the post mortem 
appearances. 

To Dr. Ward, Surgeon of the 3rd European Regiment, under 
whom the following patients were admitted, I am indebted for 
much information and assistance. 

CasE 1. Gun-shot Wound of the Chest; Ball Lodged. P. 
Williams, aged 20, was brought into Hospital at 8 a.m. on 
April 3. A bullet had entered the chest close to the inner 
border of the scapula, and about an inch above its spinous 
process. No further trace of the ball could be detected on ex- 
amination. The patient complained of some pain in the 
vicinity of the wound, but did not appear to suffer much dis- 
tress. The pulse was 80, soft; there was slight dyspnea, He 
was ordered to have an ounce of saline mixture every four 
— and spoon-diet. Lint and bandages were applied to the 
wound, 

April 6. The lint was removed, and simple water-dressing 
was substituted. Slight suppuration now commenced. No 
other medicines than salines were given, except an occasional 
dose of castor oil, as he was progressing favourably, until 

April 10. He was now suffering from much pain, referred to 
the right side of the chest, and to the left scapula, where the 
pain appeared to be fixed, and the part tender. Pulse quick, 
skin hot. Pain was felt in taking a deep inspiration. He lay 
on the right side. He had much thirst. Low diet was 
ordered ; three dozen leeches were applied to the region of the 
left scapula; and a saline effervescing draught was given every 
four hours. 

4 p.m. There was dulness on percussion over the posterior 
aspect of the right lung in its lower and middle portions, and 
also over the left scapular region, extending in a line to this 
spot from the right side. Little air was heard to enter in these 
situations; but in the front of the chest the breathing did not 
seem to be affected. He still lay in the same position. The 
pulse was quick; the thirst was urgent. Two dozen leeches 
were applied between the scapule. A pill of three grains of 
calomel and half a grain of opium was ordered to be taken 
every three hours ; and the saline draught was continued. 

April 11. He had not been able to obtain much sleep. He 
said that he felt easier, and could breathe more freely. The 
skin was cool; the tongue was rather furred. A purgative 
draught was ordered. 

April 12. He was much better to-day, and able to sit up. 
Respiration was free; there was no pain on making a full in- 
spiration. There was some dulness near the wound and to- 
wards the left scapula; elsewhere, the respiration was free. 
The tongue was cleaner; the skin quite cool ; the bowels freely 
open. The gums were beginning to be slightly affected. The 
pill was ordered to be taken at bed-time only. 

April 13. He had a comfortable night. 
sore; and an alum gargle was ordered. 

April 15. He was progressing favourably, and was ordered 
to have three ounces of wine, and half diet. 

April 17. The patient was doing well. A tonic draught was 
prescribed. 

April 19. Recovery was taking place rapidly. He com- 
plained of pain between the scapule; and near the inner 
border of the left, the bullet could be felt, but not super- 
ficially enough to warrant cutting down to it. A poultice 
was ordered to be applied to the part. 

April 21. The bullet was still felt; but not more distinctly. 

In a day or two afterwards, no signs of the ball could be per- 
ceived ; and the patient has been regaining his usual health 
up to the present date (May 20). He says that he feels some 
stiffness in the loins now and then. ‘The aperture of the 
wound is closing, with slight discharge. 

CasE 11. Gun-shot wound of the Chest; Ball Lodged. W. 
Hutchinson, 3rd European Regiment, was admitted April 3, 
with a wound caused by a bullet, situated two and a half inches 
from the sternal end of the right clavicle, and one inch below 


His gums were 
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that bone. I did not see this patient on admission; and am 
indebted to Dr. Ward for the following details :— 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the wound, the aper- 
ture of which was directed inwards, emphysema was clearly 
marked—the peculiar crackling sensation being communicated 
to the hand on the least pressure. The patient was very faint 
when admitted, and complained greatly of pain in and around 
the wound. There was much anxiety of countenance, and 
urgent dyspnea, and a very full pulse. A pledget of lint was 
immediately applied to the part, and well secured by a figure 
of 8 bandage. A small quantity of brandy-and water was given 
in the first instance; he was directed to be kept as quiet as 
possible, to have low diet, and to take an effervescing saline 
draught every four hours, and an anodyne at bed-time. 

April 4. He was much better; the countenance was more 
natural. He said he had been in much pain until an early 
hour in the morning; since which time he had felt easier. 
He breathed quietly; the pulse was slightly quicker than 
natural; but readily compressible ; tongue quite clean; bowels 


ular. 

April 5. He was doing well, and sitting up in bed. The 
same treatment was continued. 

April 7. The lint and bandages were removed this day. 
There was nosign of emphysema. The wound looked healthy; 
suppuration was slight. ‘There was no dulness. Water-dress- 
ing was applied. 

April 10. The case was progressing favourably; there was 
free discharge. 

April 14. He was doing well. The medicines were omitted, 
and a pint of porter daily was ordered. 

April 17. The patient's state was the same. He was 
ordered to have tonic draught three times a day. 

April 21. The discharge was less; and the man’s general 
health was very good. He has continued to improve up to the 
present time (May). The movements of the arms are well 
performed; and the health is excellent. 

Case m1. Ball Lodged in the Chest; Death on the Fifth 
Day; Post Mortem Examination. C. Eaton, aged 22, was 
admitted on the morning of April 3. He had been struck at 
the storming of Jhansi by a musket-ball, which penetrated 
the front of his chest on the right side, at a point mearly mid- 
way between the sterno-clavicular articulation and the nipple. 
He complained much of pain, referred to the situation of the 
wound, and on inspiration. His countenance was anxious; he 
felt very thirsty; pulse quick, but not feeble. The course of 
the ball could not be traced. He was directed to take an ounce 
of saline mixture with an eighth of a grain of tartar emetic 
every four hours. Low diet and soda water were ordered; and 
water-dressing was applied to the wound. 

4 pm. He had been very sick from the medicines which 
were now ordered to be taken every six hours. He was still in 
much pain, and had coughed up some blood and mucus. The 
catheter was used. An anodyne draught was ordered to be 
taken at bed-time. 

April4. He had rather a restless night. He said he felt 
easier; but there was still much anxiety of countenance. 
There was considerable dyspnea; breathing was scarcely 
audible over any portion of the right side of the chest. It was 
heard in excess, with increased resonance on percussion, on the 
left side. Pulse weak; he was able to pass urine; the bowels 
were open. The saline mixture was continued without the 
antimony ; and the anodyne was ordered to be taken every 
night. 

April 5. He said he felt better. The pulse was slightly im- 
proved, soft on pressure. The breathing was the same as 
yesterday. The countenance was less anxious. He was very 
weak in the night until 12 p.m., when some brandy and water 
was administered; after which, he rallied considerably. 

April 6. There was no change; the pulse was very low. 
Wine was ordered to be given him occasionally. 

April 7. He had a tolerable night ; but sank fast in the day, 
and died at 10 Pp. 

Post Mortem Examrnation, ten hours after death. The 
body was well formed. On the right side of the chest, on 
separating the integuments and fascia from the ribs, a quantity 
of offensive air escaped by the external opening. ‘The pleural 
cavity was found to certain a large amount of serum mixed 
with blood ; and the surfaces of the pleura were densely coated 
with recent lymph, which was deposited here and there in 
delicate bands, uniting those surfaces. On the anterior aspect 
of the lung, sufficiently large to admit the little finger, was 
seen the aperture of entrance of the ball; which, after 
traversing the chest in the antero-posterior direction and 


fracturing the sixth rib, was finally lodged in the front surface 
of the scapula, between the subscapularis muscle and the 
bone, an inch and a half from its inferior angle. The lung 
was much contracted, dark red, and solid throughout—no 
portion of it being able to float in water. The canal, which 
the ball had traversed, being laid open, it was found almost 
black, much resembling in colour coagulated blood, and 
rough and hard to the touch. The lung of the other side was 
healthy. 

am Iv. Gun-shot Wound of the Back or Chest; Ball 
Lodged in the Vertebral Columns ; Death on the Third Devi 
Post Mortem Appearances. W. Cox, aged 35, a fine powe 
man, was admitted on the morning of April 3, with a bullet- 
wound in the centre of the right scapula. The patient on 
admission was lying on his back, unable to move, with com- 
plete loss of sensation and motion in the lower extremities. 
There was dyspnea, with pain and tenderness over the costal 
cartilages of the right side. The pulse was quick, but 
soft. He had great thirst. Saline mixture was ordered to be 
taken every four hours; and water dressing was applied to 
the wound. 

4pm. He said he felt easier. The breath-sound was heard 
in front of each side of the chest; the respiration was chiefly 
abdominal. He was unable to pass urine without the aid of 
the catheter. He was ordered to have an enema, and an 
anodyne at bed time. 

April 4. The patient had passed a tolerable night. A small 
quantity of feces had been brought away by the enema. 
There was slight tympanitis of the abdomen ; but no pain on 
pressure. 

April 5. No change of symptoms had occurred. He had 
been restless during the night. The bowels were confined. 
There was dulness on percussion in the right side. The 
tympanitis had much increased. A pill of five grains of 
calomel and the same quantity of extract of hyoscyamus was 
ordered to be taken at bed-time. 

April 6. There was much dyspnwa; and dulness over the 
whole of the right side of the chest, with increased respiration 
on the left side. ‘The patient seemed to be in a good deal of 
distress. The pulse was low. The bowels had been moved; 
the feces were dark and offensive. 

A change took place at 5 p.m.; and he expired an hour 
afterwards, 

Post Mortem Examination, fourteen hours after death, 
made by Dr. Ward and myself. On laying open the thorax, 
about two pints of serous fluid flowed from the right pleural 
cavity; there were also slight deposits of lymph on both 
aspects of the pleura. The lung was considerably collapsed, 
and of a dark red colour, inclining to a greenish hue. When 
it was removed, the track of the bullet could be plainly seen, 
forming a distinct groove on its back part. The ball was found 
to have at first taken an oblique direction, the internal opening 
corresponding to the space between the fifth and sixth ribs, at 
a distance of two inches from the spine. From this point, its 
course was almost horizontally inwards, grazing the posterior 
surface of the lung, and penetrating the sixth dorsal vertebra. 
The portion of the spinal column containing this vertebra 
was afterwards carefully removed, and its canal laid open. 
The cord was found to be completely disorganised, with 
extravasated blood on its surface. The bullet was lodged 
in the body of the vertebra, close to the canal, but not pene- 
trating it. 


Cransactions of Branches. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON BRANCH. 
A CASE OF GUN-SHOT WOUND OF THE CHEST. 


By W. H. Hotz, Esq., Surgeon, Wisbeach. 
[Read July 


THERE are occasionally cases occuring in general practite 
which seem to vary, as it were, the monotony of every-day life, 
in the treatment of which we feel a more than ordinary degree 
of interest; and may perhaps be pardoned for indulging in 
a little professional pride if our efforts have been crowned 
with success. I have often thought how comparatively few 
cases of this kind are recorded by medical men for the benefit 
of others; for we must all admit that we frequently meet with 
diseases of an anomalous character, in which our treatment 
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must be regulated entirely by the symptoms which present 
themselves, and not by any rules laid down for us in books. A 
compilation, therefore, of cases occurring in general practice, 
arranged in a tabular form, would, in my opinion, be of great 
assistance to the junior practitioner, and a valuable addition to 
medical literature. The following case of gunshot wound of 
the chest, in which the ball perforated the left lung, and frac- 
tured the body of the left scapula, I have thought sufficiently 
interesting to induce me to relate its history to-day. 

Case. On the evening of December 31st last, I was sum- 
moned hastily to visit a young gentleman who had shot him- 
self, and was supposed to be dead. I found him in a state of 
collapse, with a small wound over the region of the heart, from 
which blood was flowing, but not in any quantity; on examining 
the wound, I found that it passed obliquely upwards and back- 


wards into the cavity of the chest; and that air escaped with every — 


expiration, thereby clearly indicating the passage of the ball 
through the lung. He complained of severe pain in the left 
shoulder; and, on examining this part, I could distinctly feel 
a fracture of the scapula, and the round ball itself. I therefore 
at once cut down and extracted it, together with some loose 
pieces of bone; and the operation gave him considerable relief 
from pain. At this time cough had not commenced. Upon 
visiting him about three hours after the operation, I found his 
breathing oppressed, and he complained of a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, his respiration numbering between 40 and 50 in the 
minute. He lay on the left side. I at once drew twenty-four 
ounces of blood from his arm: this had very little effect upon 
his pulse, but gave him immediate relief; and his respiration 
fell to 20. 

On my first visit the following morning, I found him com- 
plaining of great pain over the scapula; and his breathing was 
again laboured and oppressed. I repeated the bleeding to the 
same amount (twenty-four ounces), and applied eighteen 
leeches over the scapula; the bleeding produced by the latter 
continued for some hours, and the dyspnma and pain were 
both much relieved. I now administered a brisk aperient— 
five grains of calomel and compound senna draught; and pre- 
scribed a febrifuge mixture, containing one-eighth of a grain 
of tartarised antimony, every two hours. 

In the evening, his cough becoming troublesome, I increased 
the dose of tartar emetic to a quarter of a grain, and added 
fifteen minims of liquor opii sedativus every four hours. None 
of the blood hitherto extracted was either buffed or cupped. 

Second Day. In the morning, the cough was increased, and 
blood appeared for the first time in the sputa. I administered 
an enema, added twenty minims of tincture of digitalis to each 
dose of his mixture, and gave him a grain of calomel and four 
grains of extract of hyoscyamus every three hours. 

Third Day. In the morning, his breathing was again op- 
pressed and difficult, and there was an increase of pain. I re- 
moved twenty ounces of blood, continued the mixture, and 
combined some opium with the calomel. The blood drawn 
was slightly buffed and cupped, and its removal, as before, 
afforded considerable relief. 

Fourth Day. Returning dyspnea and oppression were 
again relieved by the removal of twenty ounces of blood; and 
the dose of calomel was increased to two grains every four 
hours. The blood taken was slightly buffed. 

Fifth Day. In the morning, his breathing was decidedly 
better, although the cough continued troublesome; and he 
complained of pain in the chest, immediately round the wound 
made by the bail in its entrance. I therefore had eighteen 
leeches applied, and they were allowed to bleed freely. The 
calomel and opium was continued, the tartarised antimony was 
reduced in quantity, and conium was added to the mixture. 

Sixth Day. He was free from pain, and the breathing was 
much better. The pulse was slightly affected by the digitalis, 
which was reduced to ten minims for a dose. The calomel 
and opium was continued. 

Seventh Day. In the morning there was vomiting, and he 
had passed a restless night. The tartarised antimony was 
therefore omitted, and hydrocyanic acid was added to his 
mixture. The gums being now slightly affected, the calomel 
was reduced to one grain every six hours. 

Eighth Day. He had passed a very restless night, and 
complained of much pain in the shoulder. Warm fomenta- 
tions were ordered to be applied, and half a grain of morphia 
to be given at night. 

Ninth Day. Finding the pain in the shoulder increased, I 
suspected the presence of matter under the deep fascia. I 
therefore enlarged the external wound, and divided the fascia 
freely, when a considerable quantity of pus escaped; and the 


pain was at once relieved. The morpbia was repeated at 
night. 

Tenth Day. He was better in every respect. 

He continued to improve from this period; and, on the 
morning of January 18th, a piece of his shirt, and the paper 
wadding of the pistol, escaped through the wound in the back. 

On January 27th, exactly one month from the date of the 
accident, both wounds were healed, and he was sufficiently 
recovered in health and strength to be able to travel to 
London, where he now resides; and he was a short time since, 
when I heard from him, quite well. 

Remarks. In the present day, when so much diversity of 
opinion exists as to the propriety of general bleeding, the chief 
point of interest in connexion with this case is, I think, the 
fact that ninety ounces of blood were taken from the arm, and 
three dozen leeches applied, within the first five days of treat- 
ment, to say nothing of the blood which was lost during the 
operation, and which escaped from both the wounds. And I 
cannot help thinking that care should be taken lest, in cor- 
recting an error of our forefathers, we should ourselves commit 
an equal error by falling into the opposite extreme. In cases 
of the kind just related, I am convinced of the efficacy of large 
bleedings in the early stage, so as to prevent inflammation 
from setting in; for, if it be once established, the patient’s 
chance of recovery is materially diminished. And I am 
strengthened in this opinion by the plan of treatment adopted 
by that eminent military surgeon, the late Mr. Guthrie, in the 
case of Lord Beaumont, who was shot through the lungs in a 
duel in 1832. Four pints of blood were taken from the arm, 
one hundred and two leeches were applied, in the first twenty- 
four hours. I believe about one hundred ounces of blood were 
drawn, and three hundred and eighty leeches applied, before 
the patient recovered. 

I have related this case as having been attended by myself, 
for the convenience of description; but I received throughout 
the valuable assistance of my partner, Dr. Henry Rooke, who, 
having been one of the staff-surgeons in the Crimea for a 
period of fourteen months, brought the benefit of his experience 
in gunshot wounds to my aid in the treatment of it. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF GUN-SHOT WOUNDS 
IN THE CRIMEA, 


Ry Henry T. L. Rooxe, M.D., late Staff-Surgeon in the 
Crimea. 


[Read July 8th.1 


In answer to the call of our esteemed president, to make some 
observations on the cases of gun-shot wounds which I 
witnessed when on service in the Crimea, during the late war, 
I gladly take the opportunity afforded me, to advocate the 
efficacy of full and frequent bleedings in all gun-shot wounds 
of the lungs. The interesting case which has just been read 
to the meeting by Mr. Hole, is a striking instance of the suc- 
cess attending such aline of treatment; and the experience 
obtained in the late Russian war fully bears out his con- 
clusions. 

In these days of “the blood-letting controversy,” when the 
general tendency in the profession is almost entirely to decry 
the use of the lancet, it is the duty of every member who 
has obtained any good results from its employment to make 
known in what class of cases full bleedings are attended with 
benefit. 

Several cases of gun-shot wounds of the lung were re- 
ceived into the General Hospital in Camp in the summer and 
autumn of 1855. The conclusions at which I arrived, (and I 
think I may say that my colleagues also agreed with me,) were, 
that early and free bleeding was essential to the recovery in 
those cases where the lung was injured. We should not wait 
until inflammation is set up, but should forestall its occur- 
rence by active treatment. Bleeding is our most powerful 
ally, and next to it digitalis. This medicine may be given 
in doses of twenty minims to half a drachm every second hour, 
its effect being of course carefully watched. The bleeding 
must be repeated again and again if the respiration be at all 
rapid or oppressed, or if cough be troublesome with hemo- 
ptysis. The loss of large quantities of blood was well borne 
by men who had undergone the hardships of the trenches 
and the privations of a winter campaign. The Minié ball is 
a most fatal missile—of 83 cases recorded, in which the lung 
was perforated, 71 died. ‘Those who did recover had been 
early and largely bled. 

I will now pass on to another class of injuries equally in- 
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teresting, viz., gun-shot wounds of the head. The Russian 
war furnished me with some very interesting cases of com- 
pound fracture of the skull, which may I hope throw some 
light upon the difficult and much mooted question, in what 
eases should the trephine be used? One or two severe acci- 
dents, with injury to the skull, which occurred in my practice 
when surgeon to the Seaman’s Hospital, and which were 
treated successfully by active general and local depletion, led 
me to hope that a similar plan might prove equally fortunate 
in compound fracture of the skull from gun-shot wounds. 

I will now relate a case in which recovery took place under 
this plan of treatment. James Hughes, an artillery man, was 
admitted into the General Hospital in camp on November 15, 
1855. He was wounded at the explosion of the right siege 
train. He was insensible when admitted. On examination, 
the scalp was found to be considerably lacerated, and there 
was a stellated fracture with marked depression on the upper 
part and right side of the occipital bone. He remained in- 
sensible for several hours. The pulse was slow and laboured, 
the pupils dilated and sluggish. The surface of the body 
on admission was cold, but warmth was soon restored by 
artificial means. 

The next day he was sensible, but dull and stupid, he could 
with difficulty understand simple questions that were put to 
him, and they had to be repeated twice or thrice before he 
comprehended and answered them. He said he had pain in 
his head, that the light annoyed him. The pulse was not 
increased in frequency by a change from the recumbent to the 
sitting posture. The treatment was, one full bleeding, the 
repeated application of leeches to the mastoid processes, cold 
to the head, free purging and low diet. He recovered and was 
invalided to England in January 1856, two months after the 
injury. 

Here, according to the old rules, was a most appropriate 
case for the use of the trephine. The fracture was stellated, 
and the bone depressed. The old authorities would have said 
trephine, for the internal table of the skull must be splintered, 
and spicule of the bone driven into the dura mater. The 
result, however, proved that no operative proceedings were 
necessary. Had they been attempted the termination might 
have been different. Four cases were trephined at the General 
Hospital, all proved fatal. This case was the most severe of 
several which were treated without operation and with like suc- 
cess. I think that a more extended experience would show that 
trephining would be but seldom required in compound fractions 
of the skull, and that it should only be employed as a last 
resource. 

With the permission of the meeting I will relate a case 
which shows how important it is to keep the patient on low 
diet for some time after the receipt of an injury to the head, 
even when very slight head symptoms have been present. We 
should always bear in mind that, “no injury of the head 
is too slight to be despised, or too severe to be despaired of.” 
(Liston.) 

An artillery man, who was also wounded at the explosion 
of the right siege train on November 15, walked to the General 
Hospital, a distance of a mile and a half, to have his head 
dressed. He was admitted. Fracture of the skull was not 
detected, the lacerated wound of the scalp was dressea. 
Headache was the only symptom complained of. He was kept 
on low diet and purged for some days. The headache ceased, 
the wound was healing kindly, and at his urgent request he 
was put on meat diet, and his daily allowance (a gill) of rum. 
In about a week, serious head symptoms came on, the granu- 
lations of the wound became flabby, dark, and unhealthy, with 
sanious discharge. An incision was made through the wound 
down to the bone, and fracture with slight depression of the 
occipital bone was found. He was immediately leeched, 
actively purged, and placed on the lowest diet. Unger this 
treatment the bad symptoms disappeared. The wound again 
took on a healthy action, and he was in a short time able to 
proceed to England. 

Before I leave this subject I may mention one fact which I 
have observed in respect to the state of the pulse in injuries 
of the head. It is, that, whenever there is internal mischief 
brewing, the pulse was not quickened by a change from the 
recumbent to the sitting or the erect posture. Ifa more ex- 
tended experience should show that such is generally, if not 
always the case, it will be found of most valuable assistance 
in putting us on our guard against the insidious approach of 
inflammation of the brain or its membranes, which might 
follow injuries to the head. 

I will now bring before the meeting an interesting case 


of wound of the abdomen, and compound fracture of the 
ilium, with other injuries, which was successfully treated by 
opium. 

Cousins, a private in the 77th foot, was admitted into the 
General Hospital Camp on June 8, 1855. He had been struck 
by a piece of shell when on duty in the advanced trenches. 
The right forearm was shattered, the wrist joint being laid 
open. The right ilium had sustained a compound comminuted 
fracture, the anterior spinous process of that bone was broken 
off, driven down below Poupart’s ligament, and buried in the 
muscles of the inner part of the thigh. There was a lacerated 
wound of the right iliac region; a portion of the wall of the 
abdomen with the peritoneum, about five inches by three, 
being completely carried away. 

At the bottom of the wound was seen a coil of intestine: 
uninjured, but bespattered with mud and gravel. There was. 
shortening of the limb and eversion of the foot, the femur- 
being most probably broken, but the natural shape of the hip 
was quite destroyed. The patient, when admitted, was in a 
state of complete collapse, and it was thought impossible he- 
could survive the severe injuries he had received. The intestine 
and wounds were washed, wet lint applied, brandy and opium 
were given him, and he was left, as all thought, to die. The next 
day he had somewhat recovered from the extreme collapse, he 
had taken stimulants and beef-tea, and a grain of opium had. 
been given him every four hours. 

On the second day he had rallied still more, and complained 
bitterly of his arm. It was very hot weather, and the flies had 
attacked it. He begged that something might be done. 
Chloroform was administered, and amputation of the forearm 
performed under its influence. He bore the operation well. 
The opium was continued, and the beef.tea, arrowroot, and what 
stimulants he could take. The tissues in the neighbourhood 
of the wound took on an unhealthy action for some days, and 
deep cellular inflammation in the upper and outer part of the 
thigh called for free incisions. The sloughs separated, and 
healthy granulations appeared. He was still kept under the 
influence of opium until the 15th day, the dose being decreased 
when required. The bowels up this date had not acted ; there 
had not been a symptom of peritonitis. : 

On the 15th day the orderly nurse reported that the patient 
had tried to relieve the bowels, but could not. Warm water 
enemata were ordered, and several lumps of hardened feces 
came away. ‘The enemata were continued for two or three 
days, when they ceased to be required; the bowels acted 
naturally. The greater portion of the crest of the ilium ex- 
foliated, but the wounds healed kindly; and when he was sent 
home in September 1855, they were closed with the exception 
of two small sinuses over the great trochanter. 

Below Poupart’s ligament, and internal to the femoral artery, 
a hard mass was plainly perceptible both to sight and touch. 
This was most probably that portion of the anterior part of the 
crest ox the ilium which had been driven downwards and in- 
wards. It did not interfere with the motion of the limb; 
which though shortened was quite «moveable at the hip- 
joint without pain. He could bend the knee, and flex the 
thigh upon the trunk; but when the limb was extended, he 
could not raise the heel from the bed. 

I attribute this lad’s safety from peritonitis, and recovery, 
entirely to the free use of opium; and I also think this case 
points out the instructive lesson, that in all injuries to, or in- 
flammation of the bowels or peritoneum, no purgative, not 
even the mildest, should be given, but that we should await 
patiently nature’s efforts, and when the time comes, assist it. 
with emollient enemata. 

A few remarks on another interesting class of cases, before 
I conclude. 

I allude to compound fracture of the femur. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign great hopes were entertained that success. 
would attend our attempts at conservative surgery in this de- 
partment; but they were, alas, speedily dissipated! Many 
lives were, I am afraid, lost in our attempts to save limbs; and 
I believe at the close of the war it was the general opinion, 
that in all compound fractures of the middle and lower third 
of the femur by the Minieé ball, immediate amputation gave the 
patient the best chance of recovery. The conical ball so fear- 
fully comminuted the femur, driving the fragments of bone 
deeply into the soft structures, that profuse suppuration and 
severe irritative fever inevitably followed, and which either 
obliged secondary amputation to be performed, or the patient 
before that time sank from exhaustion. : 

My friend and colleague, Dr. Macleod, who was exceedingly 
diligent in his inquiries at the different camp hospitals, says, 
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(Surgery of the Crimean War), “ Although making every en- 
deavour, I have only been able to find a record of three cases 
in which recovery followed a compound fracture in the upper 
third of the femur without amputation. In two of them, the 
injury was occasioned by round balls, and the comminution 
avas slight. In the third case, I could not ascertain what spe- 
cies of ball had caused the injury.” And he thus sums up his 
observations on this injury: “I am certain, however, that 
although the instances of recoveries were rare, they were not 
‘so exceptional as recoveries after amputation at the same 
part; and thus, it would appear, that so far as the experience 
of this war is concerned, we must conclude that, slight as the 
chance of saving life is in any case, it is still our part to at- 
tempt consolidation, in preference to amputation, when the 
fracture is in the upper third of the bone.” J am inclined to 
think that, in making this statement, Dr. Macleod meant to 
include all cases of compound fracture from the round ball; 
in these, the attempt at “ consolidation” may sometimes be 
successful; but where the injury has been produced by the 
Minié ball, I should give the preference to amputation. In 
the three cases, which were all he could find where recovery 
took place, two were from a round ball, and the third might 
shave been so also. Further experience in such cases is neces- 
sary before so decided an opinion, as that expressed by Dr. 
Macleod, can safely be given. It is true that, in the General 
Hospital in camp, all the amputations at the upper third of 


the thigh died; but so did those patients in whose case at- 


tempts were made to save the limb. I believe that many 


-causes, which time will not allow me to discuss, exercised a 
-banetul influence on the success of our amputations. In com- 
pound fractures in the middle and lower third of the thigh, 


r. Macleod says, “ Still the ultimate percentage of loss was 


greatly less when primary amputation had been performed, 


than when limbs were saved, or tried to be preserved, or re- 
moved at a late period.” 

Disheartened with the bad success of our attempts to save 
these cases of compound fracture, and unwilling in every case 
to sacrifice the limb, another plan was tried. A free incision 
was made on the outside of the thigh over the seat of fracture, 


-all fragments of spicule of bone were removed, the splintered 


extremities were sawn off, and the smooth ends placed in ap- 
position ; the wound was closed, and a straight splint applied 
on the outer side of the limb. The results of this mode of 
treatment were so unsatisfactory that we discontinued it. It 
is to be hoped that the experience of the medical officers in 
the present Indian campaign will throw some light upon this 
most difficult and disputed point. 


Hritish Medical Journal. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1858. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 


Tue Medical Reform Bill received the royal assent on Monday 
dast, and has become law. We shall, in the next number 
of the JournaL, print the Medical Act, as published by the 
Queen's printer. We learn that Mr. Hastings, the indefati- 
gable Secretary of the Medical Reform Committee, is preparing 
for publication an edition of the Act, with instructions which 
will render its use plain and clear to all. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
EDINBURGH. 
Tne Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association, held in Edinburgh, has been, as we predicted, a 
triumphant success. Very nearly two hundred members, 
gathered from all parts of these islands, were congregated last 


week in the academic halls of that celebrated seat of medicine. 


As many—perhaps larger numbers—have attended meetings 
held im the districts of the great branches: but never before 
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has the Association been drawn so far from any of its great 
English centres in such imposing numbers as on the late 
occasion. The splendour of this meeting has justified the 
assumption of the title “ British”; and we have found that, by 
enlarging the horizon, we have also enlarged our numbers, 
influence, and means. 

The Edinburgh meeting will form, without doubt, an im- 
portant epoch in the annals of the Association. It was held 
at a moment when the fate of the Reform Bill, on which the 
eyes of the whole profession were fixed, was finally determined. 
The fruit of a quarter of a century's growth was expected to be 
plucked in the midst of our rejoicing. And so, indeed, it was; 
for, at the brilliant conversazione at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, the telegraphic despatch just received by Dr. Simpson 
was read aloud by Sir Charles Hastings; and the noble hall 
rang again with cheers at the announcement that the Bill had 
passed. It seemed, indeed, as though the struggle with respect 
to this measure, which grew the fiercest towards its close, and 
which was not altogether unmarked by foul play on the part of 
our opponents, had been prolonged purposely in order that 
the final triumph should be announced by those who had borne 
the burden and the heat of the day. 

The expectations of the Association relative to the mental 
banquet that awaited them were more than fully carried out. 
The professors who illumine the University of Edinburgh 
agreed to shine their brightest in honour of the visit of the 
Association. Rarely have the lecture-rooms presented such a 
sea of intellectual faces, and rarely have those faces been 
focussed upon such intellectual speakers as those who ad- 
dressed the meetings on the late occasion. It will: be long 
ere we forget the Address of the subtle and profound Alison, 
the beloved of his contemporaries. We shall carry along 
with us many of the truths that lay germ-like in the oration of 
the logical and somewhat iconoclastic Christison. The fervid 
periods of Miller, the erudition of Bennett, the poetic specula- 
tions of Wilson, the persuasive eloquence of Simpson, will be 
remembered years hence by Associates who had hitherto only 
known of these renowned professors through the medium of 
the press. Not a word uttered by them shall be suffered to 
run to waste; and those associates who could not attend the 
meeting will be enabled to read in the pages of the JournaL 
full reports of the famous Addresses of the Edinburgh pro- 
fessors. 

We trust and believe that, from the date of this meeting, 
the Association will rapidly progress. It is evident that we 
have rooted ourselves firmly ; and that henceforth our branches 
must extend over the land. The passing of the Medical Act is 
indelibly associated with our body ; and, by the appointment of 
the Committee on Medical Legislation, we have pledged our- 
selves to watch over the workings of the new Act, and to 
restore to it, if possible, the clause which lies at the founda- 
tion of all successful medical teaching. 

Next year we anticipate a meeting in Liverpool of no ordi- 
nary importance. This great commercial port lies within easy 
reach of our most powerful Branches. The liberality of its 
townsmen is well known; and the prestige of the Association 
is in the ascendant. These things considered, we may justly 
expect a hearty welcome and a glorious meeting in Liverpool, 
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THE WEEK. 
Wo do not remember to have seen the hardships of the me- 
dical practitioner chronicled in verse by a British author. In 
the feuilleton of L’Union Médicale for July 24th, however, this 
task has been undertaken by Dr. A. Corlieu, who, in a poem 
addressed to the Emperor's physician, Dr. Conneau, has given 
& very true poetical sketch of the various kinds of charlatans. 
Having been amused ourselves with Dr. Corlieu’s effusion, we 
think that it may be entertaining to some of our readers if we 
quote a passage or two from this poetical sketch. The poet, 
after speaking of the advertising and some other quacks, thus 
celebrates the votaries of homeopathy :— 


“ Voici venir ici, grave comme Hippocrate, 
Tout habilfé de noir, un sage homeopathe : 
Les agents qu'il emploie, intiniment petits, 
Ont avec votre mal des effets assortis. 
Voulez-vous la santé? Rien ne vaut son globule; 
D’un reméde anodin Ja moindre particule 
Produit assurément entre ses doctes mains 
Des effets merveilleux, des résultats certains. 
Le plus hideux cancer, la plus grave colique, 
Aucun mal ne résiste 4 sa vaste pratique.” 


Some more stanzas of a similar kind follow; and then the 
heroism of army surgeons, and the neglect with which their 
services meet, is celebrated :— 


“ Toi, qu’on a vu cent fois sur les champs de bataille, 
Affrontant les boulets, les balles, la mitraille, 
Conservant ton sang-froid dans ]’ardeur des combats, 
Donner d’habiles soins aux valeureux soldats, 

Braver comme eux la mort sur la terre étrangére, 
Quoi! l'on t’a refusé la poudre au cimetiére!... 
Et que recevras-tu pour finir tes vieux ans ? 
Le ruban—quelquefois—avec quinze cent francs .... 
Ah! si du moins ici, dans un sincére éloge, 
Je pouvais buriner au long martyrologe 
Les noms de ces héros, soldats du dévouement, 
Esclaves du devoir ... quel noble enseignement! ... 
Pour vous rappeler tous il faudrait une page.” ... 
The rural practitioner is next brought on the scene, and his 
necessary qualifications are thus simply and truly summed 
up :— 

“ Pour suffire aux besoins de sa rude pratique, 

Il faut qu'il soit doué d’un zéle hippocratique, 
Quiil Soit en méme temps médecin, accoucheur, 
Dentiste, pharmacien, adroit opérateur. 

N’ayant d’autre désir que celui de bien faire 

Que de fois il n’a su recevoir son salaire! 

Pour toute alternative, il doit, pour son prochain, 
Succomber de fatigue ou bien mourir de faim.” 


Reports of Societies, 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Monpay, 5TH, 1858. 
JouNn Propert, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE STUDY OF EPIDEMIC 
DISEASE. BY W. H. MICHAEL, ESQ., SWANSEA. 
[ Read by J. O. M.D.) 
Mr. Micuaen commenced by stating that two questions 
appeared to require solution; viz.: 1. What are the causes 
which determine the advent of disease in such large proportion 
to the population of any district as to justify the title of epi- 
demic visitation? 2. What operates to check the progress, to 
moderate the diffusion, and to cause the departure of such 
visitation? Are these causes to be sought for in the air we 
breathe, or in the food and water we ingest ? Do they depend 
upon some subtle electrical phenomena, which depress vital 
agency, and make the body prone to take on disease? Oris 
there some telluric influence which reacts in a particular manner, 
according to some definite but uncomprehended general laws, 
Predisposing to some particular disease, or some group of dis- 


eases? Experience amply proved that such diseases as small- 
pox, measles, hooping-cough, and scarlet fever, might not only 
exist together in the same district or town, but they might also 
be present in the same household and family, and, as the au- 
thor believed, might coexist at the same time in one individual, 
with short space between their advent; the heavier attack 
frightening away, as it would appear, the lesser visitations of 
disease. Other questions were: Has relative height of locality 
any influence in proeuring exemption from pestilences ? and, if 
so, how are the exceptions to this to be explained away? and 
what are the general laws which influence the velocity of 
transmission of diseases to various parts of a district? Can 
the germs of disease be communicated by food or water from 
person to person? Is the contagiousness of disease an acci- 
dental circumstance arising from the intensity of the poison, if 
such exist? Are all diseases of an epidemic type more or less, 
under differing circumstances, communicable by contact or in- 
fection, as separated from some generally prevailing cause ? 
Are foul smells in themselves capable of producing disease ? or 
is there of necessity, before such effects are seen, the presence, 
undetected by the senses, of some influence or emanation 
separable from and independent of them? And is it not 
possible to deodorise, without disinfecting any supposed cause 
of disease ? 

These and many other important questions had not yet re- 
ceived that attention, and had directed to them that amount of 
research, of an inductive character, which alone could solve de- 
finitively these great problems of life and death. This re- 
mained for the future. In the present, it was well rightly to 
estimate the difficulties in the way of progress, and to make 
sure the ground already gained; and, from the histories of epi- 
demics possessed, to endeavour to deduce for guidance those 
great general laws without the knowledge of which the position 
could never be adequately mastered. 

Mr. Michael proceeded to the exposition of the subject of 
his paper by references to cases, and to statistical facts; and 
concluded by suggesting that we might hope, by this well 
directed inquiry, conducted in the true inductive spirit, to be 
able eventually to discover the latent causes of all zymotic dis- 
eases, and to trace to their true sources those scourges of the 
apathy and crimes of mankind which lie concealed in cholera, 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and the like. Great would be the 
boon to humanity, however ill our labours might be requited, 
if we could but add one step to the ladder which shall reach 
to that shrine in the temple of truth where these problems 
shall receive their solution, for the world’s well-being and com- 
parative freedom from suffering, disease, and death. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Milroy, Dr. Murchison, 
Dr. Greenhow, and Mr. Radcliffe, took part. 


Association Intelligence. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS, AND PAYMENT OF 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Tue General Secretary of the British Medical Association 
begs to call the attention of members to the Laws regarding 
the Apmission of Mempers, and the Payment of their Sus- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

“ Admission of Members. Any qualified medical practitioner, 
not disqualified by any bye-law, who shall be recommended 
as eligible by any three members, shall be admitted a member 
at any time by the Committee of Council, or by the Council 
of any Branch.” 

“ Subscriptions. The subscription to the Association shall be 
One Guinea annually; and each member, on paying his sub- 
scription, shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
Association for the current year. The subscription shall date 
from the Ist January in each year, and shall be considered as 
due unless notice of withdrawal be given in writing to the 
Secretary on or before the 25th of December previous.” 

Either of the following modes of payment may be adopted:— 

1. Payment by Post-Office Order to the Treasurer (Sir C. 
Hastings, M.D., Worcester), or to the undersigned. 

2. Payment to the Secretary of the Branch to which the 
member belongs. 

3. Members residing in the Metropolis and vicinity can make 
their payments through the publisher of the British MrpicaL 
JournaL, Mr. Thomas John Honeyman, 37, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 

Pamir H. Wou1ams M.D., General Secretary. 


Worcester, July 1958. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Dritish Medical Association. 


Held in Edinburgh, 29th, 30th, and 31st July, 1858. 


THURSDAY. 
THE members of the British Medical Association met in 
Professor Forbes’s Class-Room in the University of Edin- 
burgh, at 4 o’clock. The following gentlemen were present at 
the several meetings :— 


Avams, A. L., M.D., Army 

Apams, Francis, LL.D., Banchory 
Autson, W. P., M.D., Edinburgh (President) 
ARCHIBALD, David, M.D., St. Andrews 
Ave.inG, J. H., M.D., Sheffield 
Baker, J. W., Esq., Derby 

Barker, T. Herbert, M.D., Bedford 
Barry, J. Milner, M.D., Tunbridge Wells 
Bart.eet, Edwin, Esq., Birmingham 
Beas, James, M.D., Edinburgh 
Becsre, J. Warburton, M.D., Edinburgh 
Bet1, Benjamin, Esq., Edinburgh 
Bevan, John, Esq., Aigburth 

Brack, James, M.D., Edinburgh 
Bonnar, G. L., M.D., Cupar Fife 
Broapsent, Richard, Esq., Altrincham 
Bromriexp, J. Esq., Whitchurch 
Brown, G. D., Esq., Henley-on-Thames 
Browy, I. B., Esq., London 

Browy, William, Esq., Edinburgh 
Brown, W. Nimmo, M.D., Melrose 
Camps, William, M.D., London 
Carven, H. D., Esq., Worcester 
CartwriGcHT, Peploe, Esq., Oswestry 
Curistison, Robert, M.D., Edinburgh 
Cuurcn, W. J., Esq., Bath 

Cxrark, Hugh, M.D., Ferryhill 

Crarke, G. B., M.D., Coupar Angus 
Coates, Charles, M.D., Bath 
CoLpsTrEaM, J.. M.D., Edinburgh 
Conoxy, John, M.D., Hanwell 
Coorer, Richard, Esq., Leek 

Cormack, John Rose, M.D., London 
Cossar, Thomas, M.D., Hurworth 
Cowan, Michael W., M.D., H.M.S. Victory 
Cxraic, James, Esq., Ratho 

Crane, James, Esq., Timsbury 

CurmeE, George, Esq., Dorchester 
Darron, William, Esq., Cheltenham 
Davies, William, M.D., Bath 

Day, George E., M.D., St. Andrews 
Downs, George, Esq., Stockport 
Dryranp, J. W., Esq., Reading 
Epptson, Booth, Esq., Nottingham 
Epwanrps, James; M.D., Benarth 
Everett, David, Esq., Worcester 
Faisuaw, William, M.D., Ramsbottom 
Fiercuer, Adam, Esq., Bury 

Richard, Esq., Stockport 
Fiower, Farnham, Esqa., Chileompton. 
Futter, William, M.B., Oswestry 
GatRDNER, Matthew B., M.D., Crieff 
GairvneR, W. T., M.D., Edinburgh 
GanceE, J. Sampson, Esq., Birmingham 
Garuick, J. P., Esq., Leeds 

Gibbon, William, Esq., Kettering. 
Gisson, William, M.D., Philadelphia 
Gittett, W. E., Esq., Taunton 
Giri, Bernard, Esq., Ulverstone 
GrirritH, Thomas T., Esq., Wrexham 
Haptey, John J., Esq., Birmingham 
Hapan, Bernard, Esq., Preston 
Hatt, C. Radelyffe, M.D., Torquay 
Hammonp, Josiah, Esq., Cambridge 
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Harrison, John, Esq., Chester 
Hastrinas, Sir Charles, M.D., Worcester 
Harton, John, Esq., Manchester 
Hemineway, Henry, Esq., Dewsbury 
Henry, Alexander, M.D., London 
Heywoop-Tuomson, T. R., M.D., Aigburth 
Hircuman, John, M.D., Derby 
Hornzy, Thomas, Esq., Pocklington 
Humpureys, J. R., Esq., Shrewsbury 
Humpnury, G. M., Esq., Cambridge 
Hvspanp, W. D., Esq., York 
Hvtcurnson, Jonathan, Esq., London 
Inmmacu, H., M.D., Liverpool 

Ineuts, A., M.D., Edinburgh 

Inman, Thomas, M.D., Liverpool 
Irwin, W. C., M.D., Leicester 

Jones, Ellis, Esq., Liverpool 

Joruam, G. W., Esq., Kidderminster 
Kemer, Alexander, M.D., Edinburgh 
Ketty, W. Marwood, M.D., Taunton 
Kemp, Charles G., Esq., Leicester 
Kina, Kelburne, M.D., Hull 

Larne, George, Esq., Ferryport-on-Craig 
LanxeEsTER, Edwin, M.D., London 
Laycock, Thomas, M.D., Edinburgh 
Legs, S. D., M.D., Ashton-under-Lyne 
Lizars, John, Esq., Edinburgh 
Lorimer, Robert, M.D., Haddington 
John, M.D., Newburgh 

Lyon, Edmund, M.D., Manchester 
M’Intyre, John, M.D., Odiham 
Macintyre, Peter, M.D., Liverpool 
Mackinper, Draper, M.D., Gainsborough 
Manouop, George, M.D., Enniskillen 
Matcorm, Robert B., M.D., Edinburgh 
May, George, jun., Esq., Reading 
Muter, James, Esq., Edinburgh 
Muwer, W. R., Esq., Wakefield 
Morr, John, M.D., Edinburgh 
Monro, William, M.D., Dundee 
Moreany, W. 'T., M.D., Carnarvon 
Morray, J., M.D., Edinburgh 
Nicuotsox, Thomas, M.D., Antigua 
G. S., Esq., Bristol 

OcxE, William, L.R.C.P., London. 
Omonp, Robert, M.D., Edinburgh 
Pavt, J. H., M.D., Camberwell 
Peppie, A., M.D., Edinburgh 
Pemberton, Oliver, Esq., Birmingham 
PRANKERD, John, Esq., Langport 
Charles, Esq., Paignton 
Rerp, J. C., M.D., Newbiggin 

Rem, James, Esq., Canterbury 
Rozerts, Owen, M.D., St. Asaph 
Rovurtn, C. H. F., M.D., London 
Sanpenson, A. M., Esq., Musselburgh 
ScHoLFIeELD, Edward, M.D., Doncaster 
Jas., Esq., Edinburgh 
SratTon, Jos., M.D., Sunbury 

Sener, Wm., M.D., Edinburgh 
Srupson, Alex. R., M.D., Edinburgh 
Simpson, J. Y., M.D., Eginburgh 
Skinner, Thos., M.D., Liverpool 
Ssirn, Edward, M.D., London 

Sars, William, Esq., Redditch 
Srepman, James, Esq., Guildford 
G. J., M.D., Hillingdon 
Srooxes, Alexander, M.D., Liverpool 
Srracuan, John M., Esq., Dollar 
SrrutHers, James, M.D., Leith 
SrrautHers, John, M.D., Edinburgh 
Swirt, Henry, Esq., Liverpool 

Terry, H., jun., Esq. Northampton 
Tuorsury, J., M.D., Manchester 
Tuorre, G. B., Esq., Staveley 

Tray, T. Stewart, M.D., Edinburgh 
TroveHToN, N., Esq., Coventry 

Tvuxe, Harrington, M.D., London 
Turner, George, M.D., Stockport 
Turner, Thomas, Esq., Hereford 
Vicary, George, Esq., Warminster 
Voser, James, M.D., Liverpool 

Watt, A. B., Esq., London 
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Waters, A. T. H., Esq., Liverpool the higher will be the estimation in which our profession will 


Waters, E., M.D., Chester 

Watson, Patrick H., M.D., Edinburgh 
Wesster, George, M.D., Dulwich 
Wenster, J. H., M.D., Northampton 
Wen, T. G., Esq., Edinburgh 
Wauirrtett, H. T., M.D., Birmingham 
Wurrron, C., M.D., Stoney Stratford 
Wauyrteneap, H. Y., M.D., Crayke, Yorkshire 
Wicurmay, J., Esq., York 

Wittiams, Edward, M.D., Wrexham 
Witu1ams, Philip H., M.D., Worcester 
T. Watkin, Esq., Birmingham 
Wr.yor, W. B., M.D., St. Andrews 
Witson, H., Esq., Runcorn 

Wi1son, J. H., M.D., Liverpool 
Wrnstow, Forbes, M.D., London 
Wiseman, R., Esq., Cupar 

Woop, Alexander, M.D., Edinburgh 
Woop, Andrew, M.D., Edinburgh 
Wvyu1e, James, Esq., Errol 

Wysrter, Andrew, M.D., London 
Years.ey, James, Esq., London 


Mr. Bootn Eppison (Nottingham) the retiring President, 
first took the chair, and, after some valedictory remarks, intro- 
duced his successor, Dr. Putrexry F.R.S.E., 
who, on taking the chair, delivered the following 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN, —I am truly happy that I can welcome you to 
Edinburgh, and assure you of my sense of the honour you 
have done me by placing me here, and of the disposition of all 
members of the profession here to make the few days of your 
residence, or your sojourn here, as interesting and amusing as 
possible. I believe I may congratulate you on the attainment 
of one of the objects for which you associated yourselves to- 
gether—an Act of Parliament having passed, by which the 
medical profession has been put on a more satisfactory footing 
than it has ever yet been in this country. Even if the precise 
enactment which was wished has not been obtained, I trust 
we may say that means have been arranged for deliberate con- 
sideration and discussion, and, after such reflection, for making 
known the grounds of a reasonable influence of the public 
opinion of the profession on various social arrangements and 
social questions, on which medical men will in general be found 
the best advisers of the public, and our profession, therefore, 
capable of conferring on them important benefits. 

No other profession, in the existing arrangements of society, 
rests so truly on a scientific foundation, i. e., on the application 
of intellect, according to the rules of science, to the acquisition 
and the appreciation of truth in nature; and so long as the 
plough, the loom, and the sail, shall be the insignia of arts 
highly esteemed and zealously cultivated in this country, and 
on which its population is mainly dependent, we may be assured, 
that an elevation once attained by the science and arts con- 
nected with medicine, can only again be lost by inefficiency on 
the part of practitioners. 

It may be useful, as well as interesting, during a brief 
period of relaxation from the toils of business, to reflect for a 
few minutes on the indications taking place around us, of 
change in various arrangements of social life, and more or less 
connected with the progress of science. If there are many 
and important changes, only understood by help of, and only 
properly regulated by those who understand at least parts of 
the science of political economy, i.e., of the laws by which the 
wealth and the numbers of different societies of men are ad- 
justed, so it is equally true, that there are changes, connected 
variously with the former, by which the health and happiness 
of human beings are more directly and continually affected ; 
and the lives of medical men are continually engaged in the 

ursuit, the comprehension, and the application of these laws. 
his is truly the occupation of medical men; not only as to 
the advice they are called on to give on the application of the 
laws of the material universe, what we call laws of physics and 
of chemistry, and the powers granted to man over dead matter, 
but at least equally as to all those laws which characterise 
the two great kingdoms .of organised and living nature, i. ¢., 
of vegetables, supported by the existing atmosphere and crust 
of the earth, and animals, supported directly or indirectly by 
vegetables And the greater the facility with which, under the 
sent arrangements of society, the results of the studies and 
bours of medical men, in the detection of truth on those 
subjects, can be brought to the assistance of their fellow citizens, 


held. 

“The great idea of progress,” says one of our best modern 
moral writers, “i.e., that both nature and man have passed 
through different stages, and will probably pass through others,is 
the peculiar distinction or characteristic of modern philosophy. 
Humanity must have made some progress before it could look 
back on a less perfect past, and forward on a more mature 
futurity. Our present conviction of a law of indefinite progress 
we owe partly to the modern revelations of geology, unfolding: 
to us the gradual development that our planet has undergone, 
both in its inorganic and organic forms. We owe it, in part, 
to the rapid progress lately made in various sciences or arts, 
which augment the power of man; but the fresh power which 
man has lately felt to be put into his hands by the fresh 
knowledge only lately vouchsafed to him, has, perhaps, more 
than any other cause, emboldened him in his hopes and pro- 
spects of the future of society. What might not men do, what 
might not men be, if the great idea of the good of the whole 
were to direct, govern, animate, all those various powers they 
have acquired ?” 

I need hardly remind you, that four centuries have not 
elapsed, i. e., one-fifth of the time since the Christian era, since 
the art of printing, and the invention of gunpowder, had begun 
to exercise the influence, now generally assigned to them, on 
the division of labour, and the very structure of society in 
Europe. How our friends the professors of chemistry and 
technology would then have been received here may be doubt- 
ful; but I should think it would have been their most prudent 
course not to try that experiment; for it is certain that some- 
of the best advisers whom the sovereign of this country could 
select at that time, would have preferred the summary process 
of having all chemists hanged. 

But it is hardly “sixty years since” that the very elements of 
physiology, as now understood, beyond the rudiments of anatomy,. 
were so little understood among us, that the peculiar mode of 
development of organised bodies by a blastema, nuclei, and 
cells, fibres, and membranes, probably the most indispensable 
of the conditions of their existence, was unknown. The mi- 
croscope was systematically mistrusted ; auscultation and the 
stethoscope were unknown; two of the means, therefore, to which 
we can now trust the most, not indeed hitherto as bearing: 
directly on the treatment, but certainly on the diagnosis of 
disease, were not yet in existence; so also galvanism, and its. 
relation to electricity and magnetism,—the communication of 
intelligence by galvanic wires,—even the formation of railways,— 
all the useful applications of steam as a moving power, at land 
or at sea,—most of the properties of gases,—the physiological. 
principle of the formation of excretions, by the help of oxygen 
taken in at the organs of respiration,—the pathological prin- 
ciple of retention of such excretions, and consequent formation 
of poisons,—the theory of the origin of febrile disease by 
malaria or contagion,—and the properties and powers of the 
vaccine virus, vouchsafed by heaven as the means of arresting. 
one of the most afflicting of these plagues—perhaps of guiding 
our researches after others—all these principles slumbered in: 
the imagination of men then living around us, as completely. 
as the very existence of the power of chloroform over human 
suffering did in the mind of our own friend who still flourishes. 
among us. Certainly, the connection of any of these things 
with the maintenance and numbers of mankind was still am 
obscure or disputed point; while, on the other hand, a young 
man entering on our profession, who had mastered longs and 
shorts, and the elements of mathematics, at one of the great 
schools, and was afterwards well read in the classics, was on 
sure grounds, and might fairly expect that academical honours, 
certifying the successful prosecution of such labours, would be 
held by his fellow citizens as sufficient evidence of his being 
qualified, as far as academical studies can qualify a man, to 
advise and direct them, as to the preservation or recovery of 
their health. 

I should deceive you very much, and injure the cause for 
which I speak, if I were to hold out that the successful prose- 
cution of physical, chemical, or physiological truth, leads to con- 
tempt of literature ; or that, even independently of all scientific 
acquisition, literary training in early life, were it merely as an 
accomplishment, is not well worth the devotion both of time 
and of labour. But this I may say, that the two things are dis- 
tinct, and will never henceforth be confounded. How far it 
may be possible to acquire both, in all who aspire to the 
highest honours in medicine, is still necessarily, and because: 
of this early age of the true science of medicine, under the de- 
termination of experience ; but this I may say, that no medical 
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school can henceforth be deemed par negotiis which does not 
require of all who are prepared for their profession there a 
much more extended and varied course of scientific study, 
founded on the inductive examination of Nature, than was 
thought necessary anywhere up to the beginning of the 
present century. Besides giving the means of acquiring and 
securing the acquisition of general knowledge in various 
departments, every such school should give the means and pro- 
vide for the encouragement of much more minute and precise 
knowledge of several individual sciences, were it only to ascer- 
tain what is, in the case of each individual, the department of 
knowledge or of practical usefulness in which Nature has 
fitted him to be chiefly useful. And lastly, in order that the 
Sciences connected with medicine may exert over any school 
of medicine the degree of influence which is requisite for these 
purposes, it is quite necessary, in the present condition of 
social science in this country, that the small Council which, as 
we understand, is to be endowed with the power of regulating 
medical education, and to which alone we can look forward as 
permanently possessed of sufficient knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject, and sufficient interest in the scientific departments of it,— 
shall be both partly constituted of medical men, and open to a 
more general influence of the opinion of the medical profession. 
And then I need hardly say that, along with the increased sci- 
entific foundation and increased social power, there must neces- 
sarily go an increased moral responsibilty. 

We have an example of this kind of difficulty in reflecting on 
a subject on which 1 am aware it may be expected that I shall 
say a few words; i.e., in regard to homeopathy, and the view 
which it becomes such an assembly as this, of men who have 
truly studied the laws of Nature as influencing the history of 
diseases and the powers of remedies, to take of that subject. I 
would take the liberty of observing, that I believe it to be an 
example and curious illustration of those same principles (part 
of the primeval curse on our nature) whence has resulted the 
growth of empiricism, as an accompaniment of true science, in 
all ages; viz., credulity on the one hand, and the vis medicatrix 
nature, not clearly proclaimed, on the other ; to which, in some 
one of its forms, certainly none of us can expect to see any 
termination, and which may be expected to diminish not so 
much in proportion to the progress really made in science as to 
the judgment exercised in adjusting the public opinion to the evi- 
dence of the scientific truths already known. I believe the delu- 
sion, already on the wane, to be most advantageously opposed, 
as well as most truly characterised, as an example of human 
weakness common to all science, as injurious to all, most inju- 
rious where it can be even suspected that it has led to any per- 
sonal animosity or over-estimation of our own powers, most 
likely soon to find its level, when we keep in mind the observa- 
tion of one whose name, not only as one of our first poets, but 
as one of our most knowing and most benevolent men of 
the world, in the last age, has hardly yet ‘‘ gathered all its 
fame”—viz., Sir Walter Scott—that more or less of fraud 
does enter into the composition of almost every human cha- 
racter. 
“ The beggar begs with it, and the rich courtier 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming. 

The churchman scorns it not, and the bold soldier will eke with it his 

service. 
All admit, all practise it; and he who is content 


With showing what he is shall have small credit 
In Church, or Camp, or State : so wags the world.” 


I am aware that some of our friends here may find objects of 
much more interest, particularly if they have been formerly 
fellow-students or fellow-citizens of ours, in the improved 
roads and drives in the neighbourhood of the town; others, in 
the improved streets and buildings; others, more especially in 
the greatly improved supply of water and increased (although 
slowly) provision for the flushing and clearing even of the 
wynds and closes. As to all these matters, and likewise as to 
some of the geological phenomena, such as were described by 
the late unfortunate Hugh Miller in the neighbourhood of the 
town, we can give some assistance. 

I am aware that your time, as well as my powers, are limited 
in various ways; but I hope you will not think I am taking too 
serious a view of the matter if I direct your earnest atten- 
tion to a text which I have seen lately expressed by se- 
veral authors, and especially by one of the most illustrious 
votaries of science in Germany, as the most important 
question in science, especially in the science of life, at the 
present day, to be recognised as such in the next generation, 
if not in the present; viz., the reconciliation of science with 
religion. 
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REPORT OF COUNCIL. 

Dr. P. H. Wir11,ms (General Secretary) read the following 
report :— 

“Your Council feel very great pleasure in assembling with 
their brethren in the far-famed metropolis of the north, to 
celebrate the Twenty-sixth Anniversary of the British Medical 
Association, and they trust that both the scientific and social 
links by which the members of the medical profession in 
Scotland are united to their fellow practitioners in England, 
will be multiplied and strengthened by the present auspicious 
meeting. 

“ Your Council congratulate the Society that its high stand- 
ing and influential character have been fully maintained, and | 
the number of its constituents increased. During the current 
year, 210 names have been added to our list; there have 
been 100 resignations and 25 deaths, leaving a total of 2180 
members. 

“The business of the Association has been regularly con- 
ducted by the Committee of Council elected at the last Annual 
Meeting. Our cordial thanks are due to them for their valu- 
able services, and to Sir C. Hastings, under whose courteous 
presidency they have uniformly met. 

“ District Branches. The general working of the District 
Branches has been satisfactorily carried on by the untiring 
exertions of the Honorary Secretaries. 

“The beneficial operation of these societies is every year 
rendered apparent, both in the numerical increase of the 
Association through their agency, and in the means which 
they afford of promoting all the objects of the parent body. 

“In some districts, the numbers of members enrolled are 
sufficiently large to constitute, per se, important and influ- 
ential societies, for the extension of scientific research, and the 
promotion of friendly intercourse. 

“Your Council desire to record their high appreciation of 
the valuable aid thus afforded; and take this opportunity of 
again urging that District Branches be formed in those locali- 
ties where they do not already exist, and of recommending that 
members generally should join the District Branches already 
established. 

“The Journal. Your Council allude with pleasure to the 
general management of the JournaL, under the able editorship 
of Dr. Wynter. 

“ While they feel that the best thanks of the Association are 
due to those members who have furnished the results of their 
professional experience to the Journat, they are compelled to 
express their regret that members do not, by their communica- 
tions, give that amount of support to it which it is entitled to 
receive ; and they would urge upon all the importance of con- 
tributing, as far as possible, to enrich its pages. 

“ Finance. The following is an account of sums paid and 
received by the Treasurer, from the Ist of January to the 31st 
of December 1857, audited by the gentlemen appointed at the 
last Annual Meeting, to whom the thanks of the Council are 
hereby tendered :— 


“ Receipts to December 31st, 185 


Subscriptions and arrears 
Advertisements, etc. 


“ Payments to December 31st, 1857. 


Richards (Printing, etc.) ........ .-. 166019 0 
Honeyman, for Sundries 90 0 O 
Galartes Of SIS 
Davidson (Commission) 7414 7 
Secretaries (Sundries) ........e.ee0- 1 6 6 
O. Smith (Wood Engraver) .......... 18 1 6 
Nottingham Reporters 8 
ot 3410 9 
Secretary's Clerk... 12 0 0 
Parry and Co.'s Printing Account..... ° ll 3 6 

District expenses; Post-oflice orders, 

Stamped envelopes; Travelling ex- 

penses ; Collecting; and error in ad- 
vertisement ACCOUNL 36.10 6 
2504 14 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
£. d. 
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“ Liabilities, December 31st, 1857. 
Balance due to Treasurer, January 1857.... 475 11 54 
Expenditure from Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st .... 2504 14 4 


Total eeerereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee 2980 5 94 
Receipts from Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1857 .. 2680 2 3 


Due to Treasurer, January 1858 .......... 300 3 64 
Due to Richards, for Printing ............ 408 6 6 
Due to Richards, Publishing Accounts .... 11616 0 
Due to Honeyman, for Sundries .......... 13.12 9} 
Total Liabilities due 1857 er eeeeeeeeeeeeee 838 18 10 


Liabilities, December 31st, 1856 .......... 1003 11 5 
“ Assets, January Ist, 1858. 


Subscriptions of 2000 members .......... 2100 0 0 
300. 0 0 
Advertisements, about 300 0 
2700 O 

Assets brought down .......e.eseeeeeeee6 2700 0 0 
Liabilities brought down ..............+. 838 18 10 
Balance ...... 1869 1 2 


“ Medical Reform. The labours of your Medical Reform 
Committee have been unceasing. No disappointments or 
obstacles have been allowed to stop them in their onward 
course. On the contrary, the greater difficulties they have 
found the more determined they have been to overcome them ; 
and it is with great satisfaction that your Council are enabled 
to announce that the Medical Reform Bill introduced by Mr. 
Cowper, mainly in accordance with the principles so long 
advocated by this Association, has passed through both Houses 
= Parliament, and only requires the Royal assent to make it 
aw. 

“ Benevolent Fund. The interests of this excellent charity 
are still very carefully regarded ; and the active cooperation of 
the members of the Association is again most earnestly re- 
quested. 

“ The Committee of Council passed a resolution, with which 
the following resolution, unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the South-Eastern Branch, exactly accords :— 

“* That this meeting deeply regrets to receive the intimation 
of the resignation of Mr. Newnham, late of Farnham; that the 
meeting, recognising the great, disinterested, and long con- 
tinued services rendered to the British Medical Association by 
Mr. Newnham, requests the Central Council to propose, at the 
ensuing annual meeting, the election of Mr. Newnham as an 
honorary member.’ 

“ Address in Therapeutics. The Address in Therapeutics 
will be delivered by Professor Christison. 

_ “Address in Surgery. The Address in Surgery will be de- 
livered by Professor Miller. 

“ Address in Midwifery. The Address in Midwifery will be 
delivered by Professor Simpson. 

“ Numerous papers and cases will be contributed. 

* Conclusion. In conclusion, your Council, while expressing 
their gratification that so much has been accomplished by this 
Society, beg to call the attention of every member to the 
great importance of using his individual influence for the 
purpose of still further extending the boundaries of our 
united usefulness. 

“ H. M.D., General Secretary.” 


Professor CurisTIsoN moved— 

“ That the Report now read be received and adopted; and 
that the thanks of the Association be given to the Council.” 

He congratulated the meeting on the prosperity of the 
Association; and trusted that next year they might receive 
as good an account of their progress. It was needless for 
him to occupy attention in trying to establish the great 
importance of the Association. It bad accomplished many 
objects ; and amongst the rest, there could be no doubt it had 
contributed very greatly to the passing of the Medical Reform 
Bill, or rather the Bill for Medical Organisation, as he would 
prefer to hear it called, being now somewhat disgusted with 
the phrase Medical Reform. The members of this Association 
know, especially the elder members, that they had been at this 
work for no less than twenty-eight years; the agitation having 


commenced in 1830, so far as he remembered, when the 
Apothecaries’ Company attempted to obtain a new Bill for the 
extension of their privileges; and at length, by constantly 
flying at every Government that came into power, one after the 
other, they had attained their object, and he hoped would find 
reason to be satisfied with the result. [Cheers.] He begged 
to move the approval of the Report; and wished to repeat 
once more his earnest wish for the prosperity of the British 
Medical Association. He did not know whether he might be 
allowed to travel a little out of the record, or whether he was 
interfering with the duties of another mover, but he thought 
it would be very wrong to move the resolution entrusted to 
him, without attaching to it an expression of thanks to the 
Council for the trouble they had taken in preparing this 
Report, and for the manner in which they had conducted the 
business of the Association. [Cheers.]} 

Dr. BeGuie seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

REPORT OF THE MEDICAL REFORM COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Henry, one of the Secretaries to the Committee, read 
the following Report 

“The Medical Reform Committee have much pleasure in 
reporting their proceedings during the past year to the 
members of the British Medical Association, assembled in 
Edinburgh. 

“The Association will remember that, during the annual 
meeting held last year in Nottingham, a letter was received by 
the Chairman of the Committee from the right honourable 
W. F. Cowper, at that time a member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, stating that it was his intention to introduce a 
Medical Bill during the then ensuing session of Parliament, 
and inviting Sir Charles Hastings to a personal interview in 
order to consult him before deciding on a plan. Your Com- 
mittee thereupon immediately met, and authorised their Chair- 
man to accept Mr. Cowper's invitation ; and resolutions were 
passed by the general meeting, expressing their gratification 
at the receipt of Mr. Cowper's letter, and earnestly pressing 
the Government to adopt the principles of medical legislation 
which had always been advocated by the Association, and 
had been recognised by a large majority in the House of 
Commons. 

“ The Chairman of your Committee, accordingly, a few days 
afterwards, had an interview with Mr. Cowper, to whom he ex- 
plained the wishes of the Association. 

“Nothing further occurred to call for notice on the part of 
your Committee until after the opening of the present session 
of Parliament. At one time it appeared very doubtful, in con- 
sequence of the change in the Ministry, and of the importance 
of the public measures which were occupying the attention of 
Parliament, whether Medical Reform would have any chance 
of being taken into consideration by the legislature this year. 
On March 10th, however, Lord Elcho introduced into the 
House of Commons the same measure which he brought for- 
ward last year, and which, it will be recollected, was the Bill 
agreed on by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in J856. On March 23rd, Mr. Cowper, as a private member of 
the House, brought in the Bill which he had prepared as a 
member of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“As soon as they were able to obtain copies of both the 
Bills before the House, your Committee held a meeting; at 
which it was determined by a majority of votes to take Mr. 
Cowper’s Bill into consideration. ‘lhe Bill was therefore care- 
fully examined; and a series of amendments was adopted 
and ordered to be submitted to the right honourable gentle- 
man. At the same time, your Committee passed a resolution 
recommending the Bill, with the alterations proposed in it, to 
the favourable notice of the Association in general; and it was 
decided that Mr. Cowper should be solicited to grant an 
interview to the Committee—a request to which he readily 
assented. 

“Your Committee again met on April 23rd, on which occasion 
Mr. Cowper was present. The nature of the amendments 
desired was explained to him; and he at once declared his 
readiness to endeavour to procure their introduction into the 
Bill. ‘The Committee thereupon authorised their Chairman 
to sign a petition in favour of the Bill; and desired the Secre- 
tary to call at once on the secretaries of the branches to sum- 
mon meetings and to petition in its support. — ha 

“ Your Committee considered it highly desirable to obtain, if 
possible, the support of Her Majesty’s Government in favour of 
the Bill; and there seemed the more reason to hope for this, 
from the remarks made by the Home Secretary when Mr. 
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Cowper introduced the measure, and from the small amount of 
encouragement which deputations from the medical corpora- 
tions appeared to meet with in their endeavours to induce the 
Government to take up Mr. Headlam’s Bill of last year. The 
Committee therefore waited on Mr. Walpole on May 15th, ac- 
companied by a large number of members of Parliament, 
officers of the Branches and other members of the Association 
and the profession interested in the progress of Medical 
Reform. A statement of the views of the Committee was read 
by the Chairman to the Home Secretary; and after a patient 
discussion of the subject, an account of which has been given 
in the Brrrtsa Mepicat Journat for May 22, the deputation 
withdrew with the impression that their wishes would be at- 
tended to by the Government, but that care would be necessary 
in order to counteract any excess of influence which might be 
brought to bear in favour of vested rights and privileges. 

“On June 2nd, Mr. Cowper’s Bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. At the same time, Lord Elcho 
withdrew his Bill, the second reading of which had been fixed 
for the same day, and expressed his intention of rendering all 
the assistance in his power to perfect Mr. Cowper’s Bill. The 
Association will doubtless agree with the Committee in the 
opinion that his Lordship’s conduct, in thus generously with- 
drawing his own measure lest it should hinder the progress of 
Medical Reform, is deserving of hearty thanks. 

“On June 22nd, the Bill was committed pro formd, anda 
number of important alterations were introduced by Mr. Wal- 
= several of them being the same as had been submitted 

y your Committee. Further alterations were introduced when 
the House discussed the Bill in Committee on July 6; and the 
Bill was read a third time on July 9. As the nature of the 
alterations has already been laid before the members of the 
Association in the pages of the JournaL, your Committee do 
not think it necessary to occupy time in recapitulating them. 

“ With some further alterations, the Bill has passed through 
its several stages in the House of Lords. 

“Your Committee will now occupy a few minutes in briefly 
reviewing the most prominent features of the Bill as it has 
passed through Parliament; so that it may be seen to what 
extent the labours of medical reformers have met with success, 
and how much that has been sought for has not yet been 
attained. 

_ “One important object that has been gained, is the registra- 
tion of all duly qualified medical practitioners. By this a distinct 
line of demarcation will be drawn between members of the 
profession and unqualified pretenders. All registered persons 
are to have the exclusive right of holding medical appoint- 
ments, and of recovering remuneration for professional 
services; while non-registered persons who shall assume any 
title or designation implying registration, are rendered liable 
to punishment. 

“ Reciprocity of practice is another of the benefits conferred 
by the Bill. Henceforth, every registered person will be 
entitled to practise according to the nature of his qualifica- 
tions in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Thus the ex- 
clusive territorial privileges of various licensing bodies, which, 
though in late years rarely enforced, have been felt to bea 
dead weight in the legitimate exercise of the medical pro- 
fession, will be removed. 

“ Among the advantages of the Bill, your Committee would 
not undervalue the clause enacting the publication of a 
national Pharmacopqia for the United Kingdom. 

“ The establishment of a General Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all the examining bodies, and six members 
from (it is to be hoped) the general body of the profession, not 
being office-bearers in the —— otherwise represented, 
is an element from which much good may be expected, more 
especially as forming a connecting link between the profession 
and the government. The powers with which the Council 
are to be entrusted are less ample and obligatory than could 
have been wished, and than was proposed by your Committee : 
still they regard the appointment of this body as an important 
fact, and will only express their hope and belief, that in an 
early stage of the performance of their duties, the Council will 
see the necessity of taking measures to procure those amend- 
ments in medical legislation which still remain to be effected. 
But at all events the attainment of the objects above alluded to 
must be regarded with satisfaction. On the other hand, there 
are unfortunately several serious defects in the Bill to which 
your Committee will now refer. 

“There is no adequate provision for uniformity of profes- 
sional education and qualification. This is one of the objects 
which have been long desired-by the profession, to whom it 


has become evident that the qualifications of no medical man 
can be regarded as satisfactory, unless he has been proved to 
be fairly competent to practise all branches of his calling. 
Experience, however, shows that many persons undertake the 
treatment of all forms of disease, though provided merely with 
the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, or 
the license of the Society of Apothecaries of London. This 
evil being notorious, a clause was at one time introduced, at 
the instance of your Committee, rendering it imperative on 
every person desirous in future of being registered to produce 
proof that his qualifications comprised both medicine and sur- 
gery. This most valuable provision (which, under existing 
circumstances, was the nearest approach that could be made to 
uniformity of qualification) has been withdrawn; and thus, 
though power is given to the Council to sanction the combina- 
tion of two or more of the examining bodies for conducting 
the examinations required for qualification, it is still to be 
feared that, as now, persons only partially qualified may under- 
take the duties and responsibilities of general practice. 

“The absence of any clause in the Bill requiring proof of 
sufficient general education from persons about to enter the 
medical profession, is another serious defect. Your Com- 
mittee, in their communications with Mr. Cowper, impressed 
on him the necessity of making provision for evidence of a 
preliminary general education. A clause to this effect was 
therefore added to the Bill in one of its stages in the House of 
Commons. It has been, however, withdrawn—much to the 
regret of your Committee. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped 
that, as the General Council has the power of revising the ex- 
aminations of the various bodies, they will not fail to demand 
a sufficient preliminary examination from all candidates for de- 
grees, diplomas, or licenses, which may entitle their possessors 
to registration. 

“ The faults which exist in the Bill are important, and must 
not be lost sight of ; but your Committee are of opinion that,in 
the establishment of registration of all legally qualified prac- 
titioners, of reciprocity of practice, and of a superintending 
Council, there is good ground for heartily congratulating the 
Association and the profession on the success which has at- 
tended the efforts that have been made for so many years. 
The Medical Reform Bill of Mr. Cowper, indeed, falls short of 
what could be desired; but a great step in advance has been 
gained, and the measure will serve as a starting-point from 
which progress may be made in future. Your Committee would 
gladly have seen Medical Reform settled on a wider and more 
permanent basis; but they have been led by the experience of 
many years to perceive that much time will be required to 
bring about a more perfect organisation of the profession, and 
that more is likely to be effected in advancing step by step than 
in at once pressing forward extreme measures. A beginning 
has been made; and it is hoped that the idea of further pro- 
gress may not be abandoned. 

“ Your Committee cannot conclude their Report without ex- 
pressing their warm thanks to the Right Hon. W. Cowper for 
his persevering exertions in their cause ; to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, for the valuable aid he afforded while the 
Bill was passing through Committee; also to the different 
Branches of the Association, who have supported the Bill by 
resolutions and petitions to Parliament; and especially to their 
Secretary, Mr. George Hastings, for his valuable and un- 
wearied Jabours during the whole progress of medical reform 
through Parliament in late years. 

“ Although your Committee might here lay down the func- 
tions committed to them by the Association, they are deeply 
impressed with the necessity of watching the early working of 
the new measure; and would therefore suggest that the Re- 
form Committee be reconstituted, and have power given it by 
the Association to regard the development of the new Act, and 
to report thereon at the next annual meeting. 

“ CHarLes Hastines, Chairman.” 

Mr. Ets Jones (Liverpool) proposed that a vote of thanks 
should be given to the Reform Committee for the manner in 
which they had performed the important business committed 
tu their charge. It was unnecessary for him to say anythin 
of the exertions of the Committee, for the meeting had he 
from the Report, which had just been read, the great anxiety 
and trouble the members of that Committee had taken to carry 
into effect the Reform Bill which had just passed both Houses 
of Parliament, and was now waiting the sanction of Her 
Majesty. He moved— 

“That the Report now read be received and adopted, and 
that the Committee be re-appointed under the title of the 
Committee on Medical Legislation, with the addition of Pro- 
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fessor Simpson, Professor E. W. Murphy, and Dr. Forbes 
Winslow; and that they be specially directed to draw the 
attention of Government to the necessity of appointing, as the 
six members of Council to be nominated by Her Majesty, per- 
sons really representing the bulk of the medical profession.” 

Mr. Fiint (Stockport) seconded the resolution ; which was 
carried unanimously. 

Sir Hastincs moved— 

“That the thanks of the British Medical Association be 
given to the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., for his able and 
persevering exertions in the cause of medical reform, which ex- 
ertions have mainly secured the enactment of the Medical Act 
just passed; and for his personal courtesy to the representa- 
tives of the Association.” 

Probably, as Chairman of the Reform Committee, and having 
in that capacity attended all the meetings of Committee, taken 
part in all the deputations, and had frequent opportunities of 
seeing the zeal and ability with which Mr. Cowper advocated 
their cause, he thought he would not be performing his duty 
to the Association if he did not, on the earliest occasion that 
presented itself, give his testimony to that effect. He (Sir 
Charles Hastings) first went, at Mr. Cowper's request, to that 
gentleman in his capacity as presiding over the general educa- 
tion of the country; in consequence of which position, he had 
become strongly impressed with the necessity of something 
being done to promote a better form of medical education, and 
a better form of medical organisation throughout the British 
empire. It was his (Sir Charles Hastings’) duty to lay before 
the right honourable gentleman the views of the British Medi- 
cal Association, those views having been distinctly laid down 
by them, and advocated by them for a period of more than 
twenty years. The principles on which these views rested 
were broad and deep, and such as had received the sanction of 
every meeting of the Association from the commencement of 
the agitation. He endeavoured to bring these principles be- 
fore Mr. Cowper as forcibly as he could; and the result was 
that Mr. Cowper told him he had made up his mind to prepare 
a Medical Reform Bill; and that the principles adopted by the 
Association approved themselves to him; and that he should 
recommend them to the Government as the basis of their pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Cowper was faithful to his promise, and brought 
in a Bill, which, in many of its features, resembled the Bill 
which was originally drawn by a member of the Reform Com- 
mittee, Mr. G. W. Hastings, and which afterwards became 
known as Mr. Headlam’s Bill, although, owing to cireum- 
stances he need not now allude to, in a shape not altogether 
representative of the feelings of the Association. Mr. Cowper, 
however, altered his Bill, so as to meet the views advocated by 
the great body of the profession. He need not, therefore, go 
farther than to say, that from that time forwards the Com- 
mittee had been constantly in communication with Mr. Cowper; 
and, at their suggestion, he certainly endeavoured to carry 
through the House of Commons certain additions to the mea- 
sure, which, in their opinion, would have been great improve- 
ments. It was not Mr. Cowper's fault that these additions 
were not made; for he strenuously advocated them in the 
House, and only gave them up when he found that by continu- 
ing to ask for them he endangered the great principles of the 
Bill. He had therefore great pleasure in moving that the 
thanks of the Association be given to the Right Honourable 
W. F. Cowper, for his exertions in the cause of Medical 
Reform, which exertions had mainly secured the passing of 


the Medical Act; and for his courtesy and attention to the 


deputations which waited upon him. 

Dr. LankestER had much satisfaction, as a member of the 
Reform Committee, in seconding that resolution. From the 
very first Mr. Cowper took a deep interest in medical reform, 
and had all along paid unceasing attention to the question, and 
such attention, he was sure, as had ensured the passing of the 
Bill. Had it not been for Mr. Cowper's assiduity and anxiety 
to conciliate the feelings of the profession in various directions, 
the Bill would not have been passed at this moment. Mr. 
Cowper was always ready to receive communications on the 
subject, both publicly and privately; and from whatever 
quarter they came, gave them his best consideration. The 
Bill would not in every respect be just what they could have 
wished ; but he supposed he need not tell them of what im- 
portance it was to have legislation at all, and to have a com- 
mencement made in the right direction. First touch the great 
fabric of corruption and injustice, and it must fall down, and 
this Bill applied the first touch. It removed many of the 
difficulties which encumbered their paths; and relieved the 
profession from many of the oppressions under which it 


had laboured. That a man with perhaps half a dozen 
diplomas would be told he must go to London and pay fees to 
an institution there, before he could take rank in his profession, 
was a crying and flagrant injustice, which it was a wonder had 
been borne so long [cheers]; and for the removal of this, if for 
nothing else, they would congratulate themselves in getting 
this Bill. They still wanted that uniformity of education, 
which he thought they ought to have. He did feel that it was 
a degradation to the profession to cut it up into pieces, and to 
assign one education for a man as surgeon, and another as a 
doctor, and another for dentists,and so on. Unity and organi- 
sation were necessary to the prosperity of the profession ; and 
he would like to see a general examination in medicine and 
surgery, which every man should be obliged to pass before he 
became a practitioner. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. G. W. Hastrnes wished at the termination of a long 
agitation on this subject to say a few words as to the course 
which the Medical Reform Committee had pursued in the mat- 
ter; and to show that that course had been a consistent one, and 
not open to the change of tergiversation and inconsistent 
changes of feeling, as had been alleged against it, not cer- 
tainly in this Association, but, as he had heard, in other 
quarters. He himself drew the first Bill which the Medical 
Reform Committee put forward, and was therefore well aware 
what were the principles which they had in view from the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. ‘There were four leading 
objects, so far as he could recollect, which they had always 
striven for, and these four were registration, reciprocity of 
practice, uniformity of qualification and of examination, and 
the establishment of a superintending council to represent all 
classes and interests of the profession. [Hear, hear.) With 
regard to two of these objects, he believed no difference of 
opinion had ever been entertained. No one, so far as he was 
aware, had ever doubted that it would be very desirable to have 
a proper registration of all properly qualified medical men ; 
and that it was not only desirable but necessary that every 
man so registered should be able to practise equally through- 
out the whole of Her Majesty’s dominions. There was no 
contest about those two points; and therefore he might lay them 
aside, and pass on to the other two. Coming, then, to the 
superintending Council and the uniformity of education and 
qualification, there had been, and indeed there was still, he 
believed, great difference of opinion on these matters; and it 
was on these two points they had had to fight the battle. As 
to the superintending Council, the principle advocated by the 
Committee throughout, was that the Council should not only 
represent the corporate bodies, but also the great bulk of the 
medical profession ; and the principle with regard to qualifica- 
tion and examination was that as far as was practicable they 
should be made uniform and as simple and united as possible. 
[Hear, hear.] The first Bill which was drawn carried out 
these principles entirely. They proposed there should be an 
Examining Board in two or three portions of the United 
Kingdom, to be composed from the different Universities and 
corporate bodies, and that this Board should be superintended 
and kept in check, and the general system of examination 
from time to time laid down by the Council, representing the 
different medical bodies, the members of which should be 
elected triennially from the whole body of the profession. The 
Committee put forward that Bill as an explanation of the views 
they themselves held; but they did not for a moment suppose 
it was possible for them to carry that Bill through the House 
of Commons without the assistance of the Government. They 
knew perfectly well throughout that no private member could 
have a chance, however well he might be supported by the pro- 
fession generally, of carrying such a Bill in the face of the 
zealous and persevering opposition he would have from many 
of the medical colleges in the kingdom. So the Committee 
went to the then Home Secretary, Sir George Grey, and said : 
“That Bill represents our opinions, it was sanctioned by the 
Association at its Oxford meeting in 1852, and if you want to 
know what we propose, we refer you to it. We ask you to 
take it not in all its details, but only in its leading principles ; 
and if the Government will take it up on these principles and 
mould its measure as they like, we will promise the whole sup, 
port of the Association in carrying the Bill through the House of 
Commons.” Sir George Grey, however, never held out any hopes 
that he would adopt that course. He gave one reply and one only, 
so far as he ever heard, to all representations which were made 
to him on the subject, and that was :—‘ You have not got the 
united support of the whole medical profession, there are still 
some colleges or other bodies who refuse to support your 
scheme ; and until you bring a unanimous opinion from all the 
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colleges and all the medical bodies I shall have nothing to do 
with the matter.’ That was the invariable and consistent 
reply of Sir George Grey on this subject. Having arrived at 
that point, and found that the Government would not take up 
the Bill, or introduce any Bill carrying out the principles the 
Association advocated, the Committee had only one course to 
pursue, and that was to find out whether, without abandon- 
ing their principles, they could so far modify the details as to 
bring in the support of the various medical colleges, and 
unite all in one great effort to pass the Bill by means of a 
private member. The Association, therefore, with the very 
kind help of the London College of Physicians, convened a 
conference of the representatives of all the medical bodies. 
That conference was held; and although it did not tend to 
any very united expression of opinion, had at least, he 
believed, the good effect of bringing the different parties to- 
gether, and eliciting their opinions. It showed that these 
opinions were not so different from each other as was sup- 
posed; and ultimately, he believed, the conference had the 
effect of leading to harmony between many of the parties. 
But when the Committee introduced the Bill of Mr. Headlam, 
which was drawn by him (Mr. G. W. Hastings), and was the 
second Bill drawn for the Committee, it was not the same in 
all respects as that approved by the Association at Oxford, but 
was the same in all substantial points; and the reason of the 
changes made in it was, that some concessions had to be 
made before they could get any hope of carrying the Bill 
through a second reading in the House of Commons. The 
Bill was read a second time, and was afterwards sent to a 
Select Committee, and emerged from that Committee in the 
form of what had been called Lord Elcho’s Bill. For one he 
did not approve of the Bill; and he believed the majority 
of the Committee were of the same mind; but they told the 
Government that they would take it rather than have no 
legislation at all. The Government, however, did not think 
fit to take it up; and consequently the Committee did not 
give Lord Elcho’s Bill their support. They were charged with 
inconsistency for that; but they never promised any support 
to the measure unless in the hands of the Government. But 
when it was in the charge of a private member, and when 
they knew it would have all the opposition that such a cir- 
cumstance rendered inevitable, their position was altogether 
changed ; and they were quite justified in asking Mr. Head- 
lam, as they did, to bring in his Bill. For still another 
Session the subject went over; and he was sorry to say that 
next session Mr. Headlam was no longer found in the same 
close alliance with the Committee as existed before; and in- 
troduced a Bill which, in his humble opinion, and in the 
opinion of most of the members of the Association, was such 
as they could not support. It was no doubt, and he did not 
say it offensively, a Bill drawn up in the interests of the Lon- 
don College ot Physicians—it was a Bill which told Sir 
Charles Hastings, or any other physician practising in the 
country, that he was an illegal practitioner unless he came and 
paid a fee to the London College of Physicians. When Lord 
Elcho brought forward his Bill, the Committee resolved that, 
defective and imperfect as it was, they would give it their sup- 
port. They accordingly did so; and that support, he believed, 
had been mainly instrumental in getting it passed into a law. 
iCheers.} With regard to this Bill he would merely speak of 
two clauses. He found when the Bill got into Committee that, 
as it was then and still, it did not provide for any preliminary 
examination in general education, and did not prevent any 
man who had procured a diploma of the College of Surgeons 
from general practice. He communicated with Mr. Cowper 
about these points; and they prepared two clauses to meet 
their views. He mentioned this to show what excellent faith 
Mr. Cowper kept with them. Although Mr. Walpole opposed 
these two clauses, Mr. Cowper had them printed in the Bill, 
and on the final day in Committee gave them his strenuous 
support; upon which Mr. Walpole said that if the clauses 
were pressed he would withdraw his support to the Bill. They 
knew what that meant—they knew that it would involve the 
loss of the measure ; and therefore Mr. Cowper withdrew the 
clauses. In the House of Lords several clauses were intro- 
duced, which certainly were anything but desirable; but he 
was happy to say that, after some considerable agitation, they 
had all been withdrawn, and the Bill had passed with some 
improvements, substantially in the shape in which it left the 
House of Commons. [Cheers.] 

_ Dr. Wesster (Dulwich) said he had taken part in the agita- 
tion for a reform measure for the last twenty-seven years; and 
he could not allow this occasion to pass without a few words of 
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éongratulation to his colleagues and to the profession at large, 
upon the success which had at length attended their exertions. 
He did not, however, think that they had got all they wanted, 
or all they would yet get; although when he said that he did 
not by any means undervalue the measure. That the Act was 
a benefit there could be no doubt, and especially, he thought, 
in regard to reciprocity of practice. He must say that he 
had always considered the medical profession in Scotland to 
have been ill-used, and he was glad to think they now had 
justice done to them. It was strange that the medical pro- 
fession, which required an amount of study, an extent and 
variety of information, and a degree of professional applica- 
tion more than any other, and which on that account might 
have been expected to be the one the Government would 
delight to honour, had hitherto been the one the Government 
had all along trampled upon and oppressed; and that it was 
only of late when sanitary science had become, and was on the 
eve of becoming still more, a subject of state interference, 
that the importance of the profession had begun to be duly 
recognised. ‘They had now got a Bill to assist them in get- 
ting a Bill on a more extensive scale; and thus they had 
attained something, and made a decided and valuable advance. 
Hear, hear. 

Dr. Rapciyrre Hat (Torquay) said they ought not to 
omit this opportunity of expressing their grateful acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. G. W. Hastings for the great and unceasing 
labour he had devoted to their service. Perhaps there were 
few of the members of the Association sufficiently experienced 
in law matters to know what it was to have seven years 
gratuitous work from a barrister of practice [hear, hear] ; but 
he was confident of hearty support when he moved that the 
Association should pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Hastings for 
his long, arduous, and taleuted services in the prosecution of 
Medical Reform. [Cheers.] 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Epwarps (Benarth), and 
carried unanimously. 

APPOINTMENT OF AUDITORS. 

Mr. Hatron (Manchester) moved, Mr. Fiiyt seconded, and 
it was resolved— 

“That Dr. Melson and Mr. Hadley (both of Birmingham) 
be requested to audit the accounts of the Association.” 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

Dr. Biack (Edinburgh) moved— 

“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the re- 
tiring President, Booth Eddison, Esq.; and that he be ap- 
pointed a Vice-President of the Association.” 

Mr. Furr seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

ELECTION OF SECRETARY. 

Sir Cuantes Hastincs moved, Mr. Waters (Liverpool) 
seconded, and it was resolved— 

“That Dr. Williams be appointed Secretary to the Asso- 
ciation.” 

MEDICAL ETHICS. 

Dr. Banker (Bedford) moved the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of preparing a code of medical ethics. 
What he proposed was, he said, simply that they should pre- 
pare a well considered expression of the duties of the medical 
profession towards each other, and towards their patients, and 
towards society at large, and in regard to legislation on the 
rights of medical men ; and that they should submit the result 
of their deliberations for the approval of the Association at its 
meeting next year. 

Mr. Fuixt said that a Committee had been appointed for 
this very purpose twelve years ago; but, when they set them- 
selves to consider the matter, they saw difliculties on every 
side, but could not see through them. Members of that Com- 
mittee, of whom he was one, were from year to year devoting 
their attention to the subject, in order to prepare a code ca- 
pable of being adopted by the Association; but so tardy were 
they in coming to any result, that at the Swansea meeting a 
new Committee was appointed—with no better result, however, 
as it turned out; for, from that day to fhis, no business had 
been transacted by the new Committee, any more than by the 
old one. The fact was, it died out spontaneously. Anxious as 
he was to see something done with regard to this question, and 
having devoted as much time as most members of the Associa- 
tion, if not more, to the consideration of the matter, he had 
come to the conclusion that the ethics must be founded on the 
polity of the profession; and that, in preparing a code, they 
must not omit to take the question of medical polity into con- 
sideration. 
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Dr. WesstEr (Dulwich) seconded Dr. Barker's resolution ; 
and, in doing so, expressed regret that any damp should be 
thrown upon so well meaning a proposal. He would, however, 
suggest to Dr. Barker whether it would not be better to have 
a preliminary Committee appointed, the one nominated being 
far too numerous for a working body. 

Dr. Cormack (London) supported Dr. Barker’s motion. 

The motion was then agreed to, on the understanding that 
there should be a small sub-committee to consider the matter 
first, and report to the larger one. 

The following gentlemen were chosen to form the Commit- 
tee :—Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., Chairman; W. P. Alison, 
M.D.; Sir James L. Bardsley, M.D.; J. Risdon Bennett, M.D.; 
Wm. Budd, M.D.; Professor Christison, M.D. ; John Conolly, 
M.D.; Henry Cooper, M.D.; C. Cowan, M.D.; H. Dayman, 
Esq. ; Joseph Dickinson, M.D.; James Edwards, M.D.; Booth 
Eddison , Esq.; R. Flint, Esq.; Sir John Forbes, M.D.; W. A. 
Greenhill, M.D.; C. R. Hall, M.D. ; J. T. Hester, Esq.; G. M. 
Humphry, Esq.; J. Johnstone, M.D.; Edwin Lankester, M.D.; 
Professor Laycock, M.D.; John MeIntyre, M.D.; J. B. Melson, 
M.D.; T. Paget, Esq.; W. H. Ranking, M.D.; B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D.; Thomas Shapter. M.D.; James Stedman, Esq.; J. 
H. Webster, M.D.; Forbes Winslow, M.D.; A. Wynter, M.D. ; 
with T. Herbert Barker, M.D., and Alex. Henry, M.D., Sees. 


HOMCOPATHIC PRACTITIONERS. 

Mr. Georce May, jun. (Reading), said the resolution he 
had to propose was directed against those members of the pro- 
fession who, professing not to believe in homeopathy, were yet 
willing to degrade themselves and their profession by consult- 
ing with homeopathists. This motion would only shame and 
reprove those who by their conduct led the public to believe 
there was no essential difference in principle between the pro- 
fession and the homeopathists. It was high time, he thought, 
that such a course of conduct should be marked by the disap- 
probation of the Association; and he therefore moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“ That the British Medical Association recommends its mem- 
bers to discountenance those who hold professional intercourse 
with homeopathists.” 

Dr. M‘Intyre (Odiham) seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Conotty was extremely sorry to feel it his duty to rise to 
express an opinion which he was perfectly well aware would 
find hardly any supporters in the meeting. He was not, he 


_ need hardly say, a homeopathic physician; nor had he any- 


thing to do with those who were. He thought it a very absurd 
system; byt, at the same time, he could not but regret ex- 


. tremely to see this large Association, which ought to meet only 


to encourage the progress of science and the good feeling of 
the profession, uniting itself in this way against a small sect of 
physicians who chose to profess certain principles which were 
generally considered incorrect. He must say, he saw no more 


_Yeason for persecuting (and what they proposed to do was 


little better than persecution ) these homeopathic practitioners, 
than there would be for opposing any body of men who might 
really make a discovery in medicine which might not at first 
sight approve itself to the bulk of the profession. He saw no 
more reason for making a demonstration against these people 
for their practice and profession, than there was for doing so 
against the principle of the circulation of the blood, or any 
other fact in science not generally acknowledged at the outset. 
He never saw their profession so undignified—he might almost 
say so degraded—as at the meeting at Brighton, when the 
room was one scene of perfect uproar with denunciations of 
homeopathic practitioners; and he trusted there would be 
nothing approaching to a repetition of such ascene. If ho- 
meopathy were a delusion, it would die away ; if there were 
any truth in it, they should give the truth a chance of growing 
up. They had no right to say that the principles they held 
were the true ones, and all others false; and he never had 
thought the animosity against this class of physicians con- 
sistent with the great liberality of the profession. He did not 
mean to say that they should give them any favour, but should 
be delighted if nothfhg at all were said about them. 

Dr. M‘Inryre remarked, that the resolution was directed 
against those who associated with homceopathists, rather than 
against that class themselves. ‘ 

Dr. Conotty. Surely, in consulting with homeopathists, 
they had a chance of converting them ; while, if they refused to 
do so under any circumstances, they only made enemies of 
them, and did no good whatever. 

The Presiwent said it appeared to him that it was desirable 
to consider the matter before the Association came to a general 


decision in regard to it, because he could not help thinking 
that homeopathy was a delusion which was failing and going 
down in the world; and any such act as was proposed on the 
part of the Association, and on the part of the men of high 
character who were members of it, would only have the effect. 
of drawing attention to it, and investing it with an importance 
it was not entitled to. It would also give those who practised 
it an opportunity of saying they were persecuted by other 
members of the medical profession, and thus have just the op- 
posite effect wished for. He thought the matter should be 
considered by two or three members of the Association in a 
small Committee, before any decision was come to. 

Dr. Rapctyrre Haws (Torquay) expressed dissent from Dr. 
Conolly’s remarks. ‘They were all of them quite aware that 
Dr. Conolly would carry charity to the very verge of what be- 
came injustice to himself; and it was from that failing, no 
doubt, that he had expressed himself as he had done that day. 
But charity, Dr. Conolly should remember, began at home ; 
and when they were spoken of as persecuting, he thought the 
phrase was misplaced. In his opinion, the persecution lay on 
the other side ; for, of all the many works which the homeo- 
pathists had given to the world, he never opened one which did 
not revile the truths of the medical profession and the authorities 
most respected by those who had been educated as medical men. 
If, on a public occasion like this, they were called on to express 
their sentiments on what, medically speaking, they must consider 
a heresy, they surely were entitled to answer these revilings at 
what they held to be true. It was, of course, open to every man to 
hold any principle he chose, and to pursue his convictions. Let 
him give as small doses as he pleased, and let him split hairs as 
to like curing like ; they had no right to interfere with him. It 
was not from that they dissented, but from the course taken by 
certain professional men in associating and consulting with 
these homeopathists, and whom he saw no reason why they 
should hesitate to hold in disrespect, or to proclaim that they 
did so. While he acknowledged those principles of charity and 
benevolence which they were all bound to cherish, he ventured 
to differ from a person whose mental attainments and amiable 
character the profession so much respected. He could not see 
how they could have any common locus standi with those me- 
dical men who acted in the way he had spoken of, who, while 
professing to hold homeopathy a heresy, did not hesitate to 
consult with the heretics; and who, in short, tried to be on 
both sides at once, or, to use the words of the proverb, to “ run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds”. [Hear, hear, and 
laughter.] The members could not say that such men had not 
a right to do as they pleased ; but they had a right, and were 
bound to use it, of declaring that such conduct causes its fol- 
lowers to forfeit the esteem and lose the countenance of the 
profession. [Hear, hear.] ee 

Dr. Conotty asked whether they included Mesmerism in the 
scope of the resolution? There was more difference from the 
principles of medicine in that case than in the other; yet there 
were many most respectable gentlemen in London who prac- 
tised Mesmerism. Were these men to be treated with disre- 
spect and disapprobation? He had many a time seen homeo- 
pathic practitioners, and, in every instance he could recollect 
of, the homeopathist had offered to leave the case entirely in 
his hands. 

Dr. Cormack said it seemed to him most undesirable to pro- 
long discussion upon a miserable and effete medical heresy. 
[Hear.] Still, it was necessary to deal with the motion now 
before the meeting ; which motion, he begged to observe, did 
not express any opinion upon the various kinds of charlatanry 
and absurdity now generally comprised under the name of the 
“ homeopathic system.” As that system had not received any 
sanction from the rational and reasoning part of the medical 
profession, it would be absurd in such a society as the British 
Medical Association, after all that had occurred, to pass reso- 
lutions condemning this kind of quackery. But it was not the 
general question of homeopathy which was now under notice : 
—it was the conduct of those pliant practitioners who avowed 
that they had no faith in the universality of the doctrine of 
“ like cures like”, or in the preposterous dogma of infinitesimal 
doses, and who yet took fees for enacting the dishonest farce 
of consulting upon the treatment of cases with those who prac- 
tised, or pretended to practise homeopathy, and with whom, 
therefore, there existed no common ground of therapeutic 
conference. This was the limited question raised by the 
motion of Mr. May ; and he (Dr. Cormack) thought it would be 
best dealt with by adopting a resolution to the effect that the 
Association had not retrograded from the correct and dignified 
position it had taken at the Brighton and Oxford meetings in 
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1851 and 1852, when a resolution was passed declaring that 
the Association could not receive as members any persons 
ractising homeopathy, or who consulted with homwopathists. 
hen the laws were recently codified, the regulations on this 
subject had been omitted without notice or authority, and, as 
he believed, simply per incuriam. It was necessary to rectify 
that very serious omission. He agreed in all that had fallen 
from Mr. May; but he was not satisfied that that gentleman's 
motion was, in the circumstances, appropriately framed. He 
(Dr. Cormack) was at one with Dr. Hall in his expressions of 
opinion upon the general questions of homeopathy, and of meet- 
ing homeopathic practitioners in pretended consultations. That 
gentleman had forcibly and clearly expressed some most im- 
portant moral and medical truths. Nevertheless, these truths 
did not lead to the conclusion that Mr. May’s motion was in 
the best form. The point which the Association had at present 
to consider was simply the propriety of remedying an oversight 
in those who had in all other respects ably prepared the new 
code of laws. He therefore moved as an amendment :— 

* That the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association 
having, by resolutions passed at its annual meeting held at 
Brighton in 1851, and by laws in accordance therewith adopted 
by its annual meeting held at Oxford in 1852, declared that 
homeopathic practitioners and practitioners who consult pro- 
fessionally with them are not qualified for membership,—the 
British Medical Association do hereby instruct the General 
Council to prepare a draft, incorporating with the existing code 
of laws of the British Medical Association the substance of the 
laws relating to irregular practice adopted by the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association in 1852; and to report to 
next annual meeting.” 

Dr. WeBsTER (Dulwich) seconded the amendment. He said 
he believed homeopathy to be a system of error and falsehood, 
and he would even go further to say he did not think that one 
out of ten who practised it believed in it themselves. What 
else could he think of a system, the professors of which pre- 
tended to assume the attributes of Divinity? They held out 
that a millionth part would do as well as that which the whole 
part could do; and it seemed to him they might in the same way, 
argue that they could feed the multitude homeopathically, and 
that the millionth part of a loaf of bread would do as well as 
a whole one. If they would extend the application of their 
principles that length, then he would believe in homeopathy, 
but not till then. 

After some conversation as to verbal alterations, between Dr. 
Cormack, Sir Charles Hastings, the President, and other mem- 
bers, Dr. Cormack’s amendment was carried by a large majority. 
It was then put as a substantive resolution and carried. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT TIE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

At half-past seven o'clock in the evening, the members as- 
sembled in the museum of the college, where they were re- 
ceived by Dr. Omond, President of the College. After spend- 
ing about three-quarters of an hour in the examination of the 
objects in the museum, the company adjourned to the Hall, 
for the purpose of hearing an address by Dr. Sanders, Conser- 
vator of the Museum, on some of the principal preparations in it. 

Dr. Omonp, having taken the chair, thanked the company for 
their presence there. He thanked the Lord Provost of the 
city for having honoured them with his company; he would 
also thank the representative from Glasgow, Dr. Watson, Presi- 
sident of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of that city. 
[Applause.] But, as they were all aware, it was to the mem- 
bers of the British Medical Association that he was to give 
thanks especially, on whose account this meeting had been 
convened. It was his duty—and a very pleasant duty it was— 
to introduce the lecturer of the evening, their conservator, Dr. 
Sanders. This College had availed itself on former occasions 
of the services of Dr. Sanders. He never disappointed them ; 
and they had entire confidence that he would give an address 
to-night that would be instructive and pleasant. He was not 
allowed to detain them longer, although there were many 
things that he might say. Let him, then, express on the part 
of the members of the College, their satisfaction at the first 
step taken by the British Association, he meant the election 
of their President, Dr. Alison. [Applause.] If they looked 
to the University, or to the College of Physicians, or to this 
College of Surgeons, or to the profession at large, they would 
find there was one expression of delight at the election of Dr. 
Alison; and although he was not among them to-night, he 
(Dr. Omond) had his apology in his pocket. The absence of 
Dr. Alison, however, only gave him (Dr. Omond) the opportu- 
nity of stating that the state of health of that distinguished 
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physician really endeared him to them so much the more, 
Cheers. 

: Dr. — then delivered an able address, which we shall 

give in an early number. At its conclusion, in compliance with 

the request of the president, 

The Lorp Provost of Edinburgh said,—I rise to dis- 
charge a very agreeable duty, which has been imposed upon 
me by the kindness of the president; namely, to move a vote 
of thanks to the learned gentleman for the very interesting 
lecture to which we have just listened. I have not the advan- 
tage of belonging to the profession to which so many whom I 
see around me belong. I, however, have listened with 
pleasure to the lecture which has just been given by Dr. 
Sanders ; and although I have not the professional instruction 
which will enable you to appreciate it more fully than I am 
able to do, I have learned from it, I think, something; and I 
have, at all events, learned this, that the lecturer has an accu- 
rate and full conception of the subject which he has treated, and 
that he has, I have felt, been successful in impressing upon my 
mind facts of which before I had no knowledge whatever. 
The lecturer has made allusion to the study of healthy and of 
morbid anatomy. From what I have heard to-night, I should 
have supposed, that if the education of a surgeon was to be 
neglected in any particular branch—I mean in the one branch 
as compared with the other—I should say that a larger amount 
of knowledge would be gained by studying morbid anatomy 
than by studying healthy anatomy, [hear, hear,) because, till 
you know the source of disease, you never can arrive at @ solu- 
tion of the mode in which a cure can be effected. [Applause.] 
I have gained another fact from what has fallen from the lec- 
turer to-night, and that is, the great advantage arising both 
to the profession and to the public in general from the very 
valuable specimens which are to be found within this building, 
and I am more impressed than ever I was of the obligation 
which the general public lie under to the profession who have 
collected together so very large a number of specimens as are 
to be found here. There is another fact which has strongly 
impressed my mind in listening to the lecturer, and it is, the 
great advantage derived from that friendly intercourse which 
subsists between members of the profession in all quarters of 
the world. [Cheers.] The learned lecturer has exhibited 
specimens of disease chiefly to be found in Scotland. If there 
are similar cases to be found in other parts of the empire, I 
think it must necessarily result in great advantage both to the 
people of this country, and also to the inhabitants of other 
countries, that we have here gentlemen whose attention will 
be directed to specimens that are found here, and which may 
lead to the cure of disease in other parts of the world bearing 
analogy to the disease which is found here. There must ne- 
cessarily be symptoms of disease elsewhere similar to what 
have been found in this country; and one result of the friendly 
intercourse, which we now have the pleasure of seeing between 
the profession in this country and the profession in the sister 
country, will be, that it will have the effect of directing the at- 
tention of the profession generally to the diseases which have 
more engaged the attention of the gentlemen here than pro- 
bably they have done elsewhere. I shall conclude by again 
moving, what I believe you will all very heartily respond to, a 
warm vote of thanks to Dr. Sanders for the able and interest- 
ing lecture which he has just delivered. [Cheers.] 

Dr. Wyyxrer. Perhaps I may be allowed, on the part of 
the British Medical Association, to return their thanks for the 
very able lecture we have heard to night. I am sure those 
gentlemen who have not visited Edinburgh before could not 
have conceived that such a splendid museum existed in this 
city. In fact, I dare scarcely say that is second to the great 
collection of Hunter; at all events, if it is second to that col- 
lection, I certainly do not think there can be any doubt what- 
ever that the Hunterian collection might take a lesson by the 
admirable manner in which this collection is arranged. The 
facility for handling each bottle, too, is a very important 
matter which cannot be too highly praised. I remember once, 
when going through the museum of a very large hospital, that 
a lady, who was in my company, said to me, * But what is the 
good of all this boiled tripe?” [Laughter.] Specimens, I 
confess, do sometimes look like boiled tripe; but we have seen 
to night an instance of what only a large collection of this kind 
can enable us to accomplish. [Applause.] 

Dr. Garrpner said, that without entering upon the general 
question of the pigment referred to by Dr. Sanders; he 
might state that about three months ago, a paper on the sub- 
ject was placed in his hands by his friend Dr. Thomson of 
Tillicoultry, now of the Penitentiary, Perth. It was entirely 
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owing to a fault of his that the paper had not seen the light; 
but he urged upon his brethren the necessity of soodiag that 
paper, which he expected would appear in the next number of 
the JOURNAL. The bearing of the paper was to show the con- 
nexion of this disease with the smoke lamps employed by the 
miners ; and he showed, in particular, that in certain mines 
where, at his suggestion, a different kind of light was used, 
this disease was to a great extent removed. It was unques- 
tionably a fact that this matter was extraneous, and in proof 
of this he mentioned that the same result had followed the 
adoption of similar suggestions in Midlothian, to those made 
by Dr. Thomson in Tillicoultry. 

Dr. Omonp remarked, that Sir Charles Hastings was so 
closely connected with the Association, that the proceedings 
— not be brought to a close without a few observations from 


Sir CHARLES Hastrnas, who was received with cheers, said, 
Gentlemen, if any proof were wanting of the advantage arising 
from the establishment of this great Association, I would ask 
those who are present here, what other circumstance could 
have brought so many of us into the close connection that we 
are in, but the establishment of our noble Association ? [ Hear, 
hear.) What other circumstance could have enabled us this 
evening to have viewed those marvellous instances of morbid 
_ action? What other circumstance could have enabled us to 
hear such a lucid exposition of the various points of interest 
which they present to you. I glory that it has been the fortu- 
nate circumstance of my life to propose to the profession this 
noble Association. (Cheers.] The aspiration formed when 
it was initiated twenty-six years ago, was that we were about to 
establish an association which was to produce great benefits to 
the profession. But among all the aspirations that then pre- 
sented themselves to our view, it never occurred to our con- 
ception that we should on the north of the Tweed, and in this 
modern Athens, assemble together to hear so eloquent and lucid 
a lecture, illustrative of some of the most important morbid 
actions to which the human frame is subject. [Applause.] 
I dwell upon this circumstance, because I know that it has 
been asked, by some persons not favourable to our Association, 
cui bono was the establishment of this Association? Gentle- 
men, if there is anybody present, or if there is anybody that 
you know, that asks this question, I would say, “ Si monumen- 
tum queris circumspice.” [Cheers.] The formation of the 
Association I look upon as a great epoch in our profession. 
We have to announce to you the passing of a Medical Bill, 
which is to create some changes in the profession; and when 
I say that a united effort is to be made for the prosecution of 
medical science, I really expect a more onward progress of 
medical science than we have seen within the last quarter of a 
century. [Hear, hear.} I feel deeply indebted to you, Mr. 
President, and the College of Surgeons, that it oceurred to you 
to invite the Association into this splendid building. I further 
thank you for the opportunity of hearing Dr. Sanders’s able 
address, and I call upon the members of our Associatiun, 
going out, as they will, to the different parts of the United 
Kingdom, to express in their several localities the obligations 
which this Association is under to the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. [Cheers.] 

The Presmpent then formally conveyed the thanks of the 
meeting to Dr. Sanders, who brietly acknowledged the com- 
pliment. The company thereafter adjourned to the ante-room, 
where they partook of the usual refreshments, and broke up 
about half-past ten o'clock. 


FRIDAY. 

The members of the Association assembled at half-past 
ten o'clock. 

COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

Previously to the meeting, the newly elected General Council 
assembled, and chose the following ten members of their body 
to form, in conjunction with the President, the President of 
Council, the General Secretary, and one Secretary from each 
Branch, the Committee of Council for the ensuing year :—T. 
H. Barker, M.D. (Bedford) ; T. J. Drury, M.D. (Shrewsbury) ; 
B. Eddison, Esq. (Nottingham); W. D. Husband, Esq. (York) ; 
J. Johnstone, M.D. (Birmingham); Ellis Jones, Esq. (Liver- 
pool); E. Lankester, M.D. (London); J. S. Soden, Esq. 
(Bath); J. R. W. Vose, M.D. (Liverpool); T. Watkin Wil- 
liams, Esq. (Birmingham). 

ELECTION OF MR. NEWNHAM AS AN HONORARY MEMBER. 

Mr. Epptson proposed, Mr. Hatton (Manchester) seconded, 

and it was resolved unanimously— 


“That William Newnham, Esq., be elected an honorary 
member of the Association.” 


PLACE OF MEETING IN 1859: ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Waters (Liverpool) moved— 

“ That the next meeting of the British Medical Association 
be held in Liverpool; and that James R. W. Vose, M.D., be 
appointed President-elect.” 

At the meeting of Council that morning, he (Mr. Waters) 
had had the honour to present from the town of Liverpool an 
invitation which had been signed by sixty members of the 
Association resident there; and although they could not offer 
the advantages which they were enjoying in Edinburgh, and 
although they could not hold out as an inducement to accept 
the invitation anything like the attractions which both nature 
and art produced in the neighbourhood where they then were, 
yet they ventured to hope that there were some points in con- 
nection with their town which would offer inducements to 
members to visit them; and they promise, at all events, that 
they should have a most hearty welcome. [ Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Rapciyrre Hawi (Torquay) said he had great pleasure 
in seconding the proposal. At the same time, he must say that 
the members of the Association residing in Devon and Corn- 
wall had felt some little disappointment that they had not been 
honoured of late by a visit from the Association, and could not 
help thinking that the favour of the Association had been some- 
what overmuch directed towards the north ; a leaning, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at, when they heard how greatly the north 
was disposed to favour the Association. [Hear.] There was 
still a large extent of untilled ground yet to be taken up in 
Devon and Cornwall; and he could assure them they would 
receive a hearty welcome from the members of the Association 
in those parts, who formed, he was sorry to say, but a small 
minority of the profession there. They would thus have the 
assurance of a warm reception, the delight of viewing a beauti- 
ful country, and also the hope of doing business by adding to 
their forces; and surely these ought to be sufficient to attract 
them the year after next. If he could go back to his friends 
in the south with that tacit understanding (for he believed he 
could not put it as a resolution), he was sure they would have 
great pleasure in allowing him to second Mr. Waters’s resolu- 
tion. [Hear.] 

Dr. LaxkesTER (London) thought there would be some dis- 
appointment felt on the part of members of the Association 
who were desirous that the meetings should be spread and 
diffused over the three kingdoms, if they did not at the Edin- 
burgh meeting resolve to go to Dublin. He thought there was 
a kind of expectation that, since they had become a British in- 
stead ofa Provincial Association, they should visit the large 
provincial towns, both of Scotland and Ireland ; and he, for 
one, should have been exceedingly glad to know that they were 
going to Dublin. They had only one member of the Associa- 
tion, he believed, in that city; and he thought it was their 
policy to go on to new ground. ‘They had been to Liverpool ; 
they were sure of the Liverpool men; they had sixty members, 
at least, in that town [Hear, hear]; and he did not think they 
would get a dozen more by going there. [A laugh.] But he 
was sure that, by going to Dublin, they would constitute a 
Branch which would spread and flourish all over Ireland. 
[Hear.] He knew that the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science had always had good meetings in Ireland, 
There was nothing like a merry meeting for Ireland [Laughter]; 
and he believed they would add greatly to the resources of the 
Association by going to Ireland and instituting a Branch 
there. He hoped the Council would not lose sight of a visit 
to that quarter; and if they went to Liverpool next year, and 
could see their way clear across the channel for the year after, 
he trusted their Exeter friends would consent to postpone 
their claims. 

Professor Simpson remarked that they had among them that 
day an Irish physician of some note, Dr. Lees; and he had a 
feeling which he (Professor Simpson) could not but think an 
erroneous one, that the Queen’s College of Physicians of Ire- 
land and the British Medical Association could not very well 
be at one. Now the British Medical Association could soleranly 
and conscientiously declare they had no bad feeling towards 
the College of Physicians of Ireland, or the Irish Medical 
Association. Dr. Lees attributed the want of sympathy be- 
tween these institutions and this Association to the differ- 
ences of opinion as to the Medical Reform Bill; but, although 
differences might exist during the agitation, it was over 
now, and surely these feelings ought to pass away. He 
was sure that if Dr. Lees, when he went back, would only ex- 
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ae the warm feeling of this Association to their Dublin 
rethren, and offer them, on the part of the Association, the 
hand of fellowship, the proffer of friendship would be accepted 
in a kindred spirit, and all differences would be cleared away. 
[Hear, hear.} 

Dr. Lees having been referred to by Dr. Simpson, could only 
say that he was not competent to give expression to the feel- 
ings of his Irish brethren in regard to this Association. There 
could be no doubt that, in Ireland, the profession had unfortu- 
nately not identified itself with it; but he was sure that if 
everything were satisfactorily arranged, they should be exceed- 
ingly happy to see the British Association in Dublin. Next 
year, as they probably knew, there was to be a meeting of the 
medical officers of lunatic asylums in Dublin; and certainly, 
when he went back, he would take the first opportunity that 
occurred to speak of the disposition of this Association, and to 
exert himself amongst the members of the Queen’s College of 
Physicians, and also those of the Irish Medical Association, 
which had been recently formed in Ireland; and he was sure 
that, when things were properly arranged, they would all come 
together. At present he was sorry to say that, probably from 
some misunderstanding of the real objects of the British Asso- 
ciation, they had not in Ireland identified themselves with it. 
Indeed, the feeling had been, he was afraid, rather antagonistic 
to it ; for in the agitation for medical reform the feeling of the 
Trish College of Physicians, and the Irish Medical Association, 
had been, that the British Association had been rather against 
them; and, in fact, that the victory of this Association had 
been their defeat. Such being the case, he would rather sus- 
pend his judgment till he went back. They knew Scotchmen 
were very much given to hospitality ; and, in his own case, he 
had had ample experience of that within these few days; and 
were he to pledge himself on this subject, his Irish brethren 
might hint that Professor Simpson had, at some unguarded 
moment, overcome his judgment. [Laughter.] But, from what 
he had seen here, he thought he should be able to give such a 
representation to his brethren in Ireland, that, before long, he 
hoped to see as large a meeting of the British Medical Associ- 
ation in Ireland as at present. [Hear, hear.]} 

Dr. Manoop (Inniskillen) said the feeling of the College of 
Physicians did not matter much, for they were neither a mino- 
rity nor a majority of the profession in Ireland. [Much laugh- 
ter.] He need not say that the feeling in Ireland was in favour 
of medical reform by three to one; and he did not like that it 
should go abroad that there was any feeling such as had been 
stated in regard to the British Association. He ventured to 
assure the Association, that, if they would honour Ireland with 
a visit, they would meet with nothing but “ cead mille fealthe,” 
a hundred thousand welcomes. [Cheers.] 


THE ADDRESS ON THERAPEUTICS 

Was delivered by Professor Curistison, M.D. [We have re- 
ceived a copy of it, and will publish it in an early number. } 

Dr. Conoity said, it was scarcely necessary for him to pro- 
pose to tiie meeting what he was sure they had all endeavoured 
to express in the hearty applause with which they had received 
the address just delivered. He had listened to it with the 
greatest possible attention and interest ; and to him, as to all 
of them, it recalled the energy, the dignity, the love of truth, 
and the manly character of the teaching of the great school of 
which, he believed, they had all in some degree benefited. How 
suggestive was the subject for inquiry, and how ably it had 
been treated, every one of them could testify as well as him- 
self; and he had no doubt, in the future years of one’s prac- 
tice, thoughts arising from that very paper would be present in 
the minds of many of them, and would stimulate them to 
greater exertions in this great work. He had the privilege, 
Many years ago, of being a fellow-student with the distin- 
guished physician to whom they owed this paper, and he must 
say he was remarkable then, as he was now, for the same 
energy, the same lofty mind, the same love of truth, and the 
same enthusiastic desire to advance the circle of medical 
knowledge of which all his life had been a noble illustration. 
{ Hear, hear.] He hoped he might yet live many years to pur- 
sue the same course, and to make fresh achievements in the 
profession he had so arduously and earnestly, as well as so 
successfully, devoted himself to. [Cheers]. He moved— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Pro- 
fessor Christison for his very able and interesting address.” 

Dr. Davies (Bath) seconded the motion. The paper he had 
just listened to recalled, he said, those lectures on therapeutics 
which he had had the satisfaction and benefit of hearing long 
ago, when a student at Edinburgh University ; and he was sure 
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that all who were in any way connected with that venerable 
institution, must share in the delight he experienced at seeing 
Professor Christison still filling the chair of therapeutics, and 
bestowing on the rising generation of medical practitioners the 
treasures of his acquirements in that department of which he 
was recognised as the first living authority. [Cheers.] 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 


HOMEOPATHY: BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS. 

Dr. Ocie (London), complained that important business was 
brought before the Association without due notice having been 
given of the time when it was to be taken up. On the previous 
evening he found that two important resolutions had been dis- 
posed of after-the greater part of the members had left—one in 
relation to medical ethics, and the other to homeopathy. Now, 
with regard to the latter, he perfectly agreed with what had 
been said by Professor Christison in his address that day, that 
it would be much better to let the subject alone ; but then it 
had not been let alone. It had been before the Association, 
and he was afraid the moral effect of the way in which it 
seemed to have been shirked would be to make the homeopa- 
thists think they had gained a victory. He wished therefore 
to be allowed to remedy that defect by proposing a resolution, 
which had been submitted to many of the senior members of 
this Association, and had met with their approval: and which 
was in accordance with the views of Professor Christison and 
their respected President. It was to the following effect— 

“That it is the duty of the British Medical Association to 
protect the public against every form of empiricism ; and that 
it can do this most effectually by enlightening the mind of the 
public on subjects connected with the laws of health and dis- 
ease, and by itself avoiding everything that might have a 
tendency to give erroneous views of the principles and practice 
of scientific medicine, and of the spirit that actuates the mem- 
bers of the medical profession.” 

Sir Cuartes Hastrines remarked that it was members’ own 
fault if they went away before the sitting was over and missed 
any important business. 

Dr. Ogle’s resolution did not find a seconder, and the subject 
dropped. 

CASES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were read :— . 

Proportions of the Human Frame at different Periods of 
Life, ete. By G. M. Humpuny, M.B. 

Means of Recognising in after life the subjects of Inherited 
Syphilis. By Joxnaruan Hutcurnson, Esq. 

Treatment of Neuralgic Pains by Narcotic Injections. By 
ALEXANDER Woop, M.D. 

Cases Illustrative of the Topical Treatment of Neuralgia. 
By G. Lixpsay Bonnar, M.D. 

Effect of Temperature upon the System in its Relation to 
Food. By Epwarp Sura, M.D. 

Vesico-Vaginal Fistula and its Successful Treatment. By 
I. B. Brown, Esq. 


The meeting adjourned for an hour at one o'clock ; and re- 
assembled at two P.M. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 

“The Committee of the Medical Benevolent Fund have 
abundant reason to congratulate the subscribers upon the 
operations of the Fund during the past year. 

“Commencing with a debt of about £15 to their late re- 
spected ‘lreasurer, Mr. Newnham, the Committee were soon 
released from all difficulty by a munificent gift of 500 guineas 
from Mr. Toynbee. With a plentiful balance to resort to, your 
Committee have thus been able to deal out bountiful aid in 
those distressing cases, where immediate and liberal pecuniary 
assistance can alone be of service. They have accordingly 
ventured to bestow larger grants than formerly, at the same 
time that they have increased the numbers of the recipients 
of their charity. In one instance they gave the sum of £50; 
it was to the widow and family of a medical man, who, having 
struggled hard, but unsuccessfully, in ill-health, and in mis- 
fortuae, died, leaving wholly unprovided for, eleven orphans, 
and his poor widow, about again to become a mother. £30 
were voted to each of two other cases, and £25 to each of two 
more. The sum of £792: 10 was expended in the assistance of 
urgent cases during the year,* while £214 was given to Annui- 


* This sum is larger than that named in the balance sheet, inasmuch as 
the money paid at the end of the mouth of June, belongs to the next year's 
account. 
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able houses at Chippenham. Mr. Self, Salary and Commission........ 58 14 IL 


“Your Committee have also the grateful satisfaction of 
koowing that by the careful investigation of the cases brought 
before them, and then by placing the money they have voted 
in the hands of some friend, who watched over its disposal, 
they have béen enabled to uplift the fallen from a condition of 
degradation and misery, to one in which they have success- 
fully struggled to obtain a livelihood for themselves and their 


“The experience of your Committee confirms more and 
more 7 the wisdom and beneficence of the Founders of 
the Medical Benevolent Fund and its subsequent supporters, 
in delegating to a Committee the duty of investigating the 
applications for relief, and of distributing the funds. Con- 
scious that they are influenced only by a strong desire to do 
fall justice to all, by giving aid according to the real necessi- 
ties of each case, they venture to express their conviction, 
that in selecting the true and worthy objects of charity, by 
aiding them silently and as liberally as their means permit, and 
afterwards by watching over them, the Medical Benevolent 
Fund approaches as near es a public charity can approach, 
to that which it trusts never to supersede—the private Christian 
charity which “letteth not the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth.” Further than this, your Committee are happy 
in feeling that instead of superseding private charity, their 
operations tend to call it forth and foster it; for in many in- 
stances the expression of their intention to give aid, only as an 
addition to any that may be supplied by friends, has called 
forth friends and their effective assistance. 

“The Committee, nevertheless, do not conceal from them- 
selves the serious difficulties which beset them in the perform- 
ance of their duties. To investigate every month the cha- 
racter of so large a number of applicants for relief as come 
before them, to decide upon those that are worthy of aid, and 
then to administer the funds according to the claims of the 
several cases, are duties attended by no ordinary anxiety and 
responsibility; and the Committee wish to impress upon the 
subscribers and friends to the Fund, that these difficulties 
are greatly increased, when the funds at their disposal are 
very small. 

“Sincerely thanking the subscribers for their liberal assist- 
ance, the Committee urge the necessity of constant exertion 
on the part of those who have confidence in the unobtrusive 
me ge upon which the Medical Benevolent Fund is con- 
ducted ; and they especially suggest to medical men that they 
may do essential service, by laying the present report before 
their friends and patients. By means of Mr. Toynbee’s large 
donation during the past year, and by the increase of funds 
arising from the recent festival, at which its chairman, Earl 
Granville, with equal sympathy and eloquence, most success- 
fully advocated the claims of the Fund, the Committee have 
at present, as will be seen by the Treasurer’s Report, a con- 
siderable balance in hand. This balance is, however, liable to 
disappear, or, at least, to be greatly diminished at any meeting 
where numerous and urgent cases are brought forward, de- 
manding large and liberal aid. It is evident that without 
abundant means the Committee can no longer bestow the 
assistance which has so often elicited the touching, because 
heartfelt, expressions of gratitude from the downcast medical 
man, his destitute widow or orphan children; expressions of 
gratitude, of which some are quoted in an appendix, because 
the Committee wish the subscribers to feel, that as they provide 
the bountiful aid, they also can enjoy the inexpressible consola- 
tion of knowing, 

“That they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessing, have been kind to such 
kindness.” 
“James President. 


“ Treasurer’s Report for the year 1857-58. 


Dr. RECEIVED. 
Mr. Newnham, late Treasurer............ O14 4 
Donation from Mr. Toynbee ............ 525 0 0 


In Donations and Subscriptions ........ 93410 8 


1460 5 

Cr. PAID. 
Bor Gramts 10 
Mr. Newnham (Balance dte to) ........ 15 8 
Mr. Green (Balance due to)............ 7 12 
Mr. Palmer, for Printing Report ........ 29 16 
Mr. Shoberl, for Printing .............. 10 0 


Mr. Donald, for Dinner, at St.James'’sHall 89 8 0 
Stamps, 1 10 0 


952 11 6 
508 13 6 


1460 5 0 


Balance in hand 


“ Annuity Fund. 


Dr. RECEIVED. 
Dividend on £2600 Bank Stock ........ 286 0 0 
Cr. PaID. 
Paid in Annuities ......cccccerscccccees 214 0 O 
Balance in Hand........cccccccccecece 72 0 0 


286 0 0 


Dr. TuxeE then moved the adoption of the report, and a vote 
of thanks to the Committee, expressing regret at the absence 
of Mr. Newnham, from ill health. 

Dr. Cononty seconded the resolution. Having done what 
they could for the promotion of science, there was, he said, @ 
satisfaction in thinking that they were able to do something 
towards the comfort of many members of the profession, who, 
through various accidents of fortune, were not so well off in 
their old age or in sickness as they could wish them to be; 
and that they could contribute to the support of the families 
of their brethren when in distress. 


THE ADDRESS IN SURGERY 
was delivered by Professor MiLER. 

Mr. Eppison moved— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Pro- 

fessor Miller for his very able and interesting address.” 
He was confident that from the feelings excited amongst the 
hearers of the eloquent, able, and interesting address, that the 
resolution he had to submit to them would meet with a cordial 
response; and that the result would be the same, whatever 
words he might say. 

Dr. SrruTHERS seconded the resolution. He would have 
liked, he said, had Professor Miller said something on the 
subject of subcutaneous surgery, in the improvement of which 
he had played an important part. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


In the evening, the members of the Association were enter- 
tained at a conversazione by the President and Fellows cf the 
Royal College of Physicians, in the Hall in Queen Street. The 
company assembled in the Library, and at half-past eight 
o'clock descended to the Hall. 

Dr. Beexie (who presided, in the absence of Dr. Maclagan, 
from indisposition) said the duty had devolved on him of 
giving a hearty welcome to the British Medical Association. 
The invitation had been cordially given, and, from the appear- 
ance of the meeting, it seemed to have been as cordially ac- 
cepted. [Applause.] He felt certain that one of the great 
objects for which this Association had been established had, so 
far as Edinburgh was concerned, been secured. [Applause.] 
It was not, however, his province to dilate on the merits of the 
British Medical Association ; he had the simple duty of intro- 
ducing to them Dr. George Wilson, who would give them some 
illustrations of that science of which he was so peculiarly the 
master; and he was sure they would be gratified with what he 
had to bring before them. 

Dr. G. Witson, Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh, then read an address on the “ Indestructibility of 
Force”, which we hope soon to receive for publication. 

Dr. Bese said that, after the able, eloquent, and beautiful 
address just made to them, he was sure they would join in an 
unanimous burst of thanks for the pleasure Dr. Wilson had 
afforded them. [Cheers.] It was not for him to attempt to 
characterise that lecture; but they would allow him to say this, 
that, after years had rolled over their heads, the entertainment 
they had that night received would form a bright page in the. 
history of the British Medical Association. [Applause.} 

Dr. Witson then exhibited a frictional machine, by an 
Austrian inventor, and remarkable for the great intensity of 
the electricity it issued, giving forth sparks at the distance of 
eleven or twelve inches. The machine exhibited was the only 

_one in this country, and belonged to Dr. Ferguson, of the. 
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Edinburgh Institution. He also exhibited the effects of 
colours on rapidly revolving discs: the principal phenomenon 
elicited being, that the semi-circles of blue and yellow, when 
revolved, instead of producing green, yielded white. 

The company then descended to the ante-rooms, in one of 
which tea and coffee were prepared, and in another ices, 
wines, etc. 

The assemblage separated about half-past ten o'clock. 


SATURDAY. 


A number of members of the Association breakfasted by 
invitation with the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society at 
eight a.m. 

The meeting reassembled at 11 a.m. 

THE ADDRESS IN MIDWIFERY 
was delivered by Professor Simpson, M.D. 

Mr. I. B. Brown (London) moved— 

“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Pro- 
fessor Simpson for his very able and interesting address.” 
They all had known Professor Simpson’s high reputation in 
midwifery for many years past; they all had known his great 
skill, his indomitable industry, his wonderful memory, and his 
great genius for applying discoveries in science to purposes of 
practical utility, but he had no hesitation in saying that none 
of them had any idea, with his many other eminent acquire- 
ments, he possessed in so remarkable a degree the power, of 
which they had that day had a proof, of delivering an address 
on a most difficult subject, in the most pleasing and interesting 
way which one could imagine. 

Mr. Srepman (Guildford) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried amidst loud applause. 

“VOTES OF THANKS. 

Dr. Vose (Liverpool) moved, Dr. MacxtnpEer (Gainsbo- 
rough) seconded, and it was resolved— 

“That the thanks of the Association be given to those 
gentlemen who have contributed papers and cases at this 
meeting.” 

Dr. Forbes Winstow said that when it was first determined 
that the British Association should hold their annual meeting 
in this city, it was intimated that they would receive a very 
cordial and friendly welcome ; but the very hearty reception 
which the members had met with since they had been in Edin- 
burgh far exceeded anything which could have been antici- 
pated. He was sure the kindness, the consideration, the cor- 
dial attention and overflowing hospitality of the distinguished 
professors and medical men of Edinburgh towards the members 
of the Association had been so great, that they should leave the 
city with feelings of veneration and respect, and he must say, 
affection for their hosts, which would never be effaced. [ Cheers.} 
It was, therefore, with great pleasure that he moved— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Presidents and Fellows of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, for their kind and hospitable reception of the 
members of the Association; and to Drs. Sanders and Wilson, 
for their admirable addresses.” 

Dr. LankesterR (London) seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Camps (London) moved— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, and to the Senatus Academicus, for 
kindly affording the use of the University Buildings for the 
meetings of the Association.” 

Mr. StepMAN (Guildford) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Conouty said he had now to ask them to do honour to a 
man whom he knew they all respected and admired, Dr. Alison 
of Edinburgh, their distinguished President. [Cheers.] They 
knew he was one of the worthiest, and most accomplished and 
most excellent of the men who adorned their profession. He 
(Dr. Conolly) had the honour and privilege, when a pupil at 
this University, to hear him lecture ; and he had further the 
advantage, when a pupil of the Dispensary, of applying to him 
at any time, to visit poor people in all parts of the city. He 
had a profound admiration for his philosophic attainments and 
powerful mind. He knew they all shared his regret that with 


the course of life his strength must fail; and that he had not | 
| “The Ministers of Religion,” [applause,} and he begged to 


been able to attend this meeting, much as his earnest and 
active mind would have rejoiced to do; but they were all gra- 
pnd his presence when he had been able to give it. He 
moved— 
“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the 
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President, for the very able manner in which he has conducted 
the meetings of the Association.” . 

Dr. Wezssrer (Dulwich) seconded the resolution. He 
thought the Association could not overestimate their obliga- 
tions to Dr. Alison for his kindness in coming forward at this 
time, and laying aside his own comfort and convenience to at- 
tend this meeting, leaving his country residence when an in- 
valid, and breaking up his domestic arrangements to come 
and show that hospitality and attention to strangers which 
they received at his hands. Of late, they had heard a talk in 
the south of the University of Edinburgh going down; but 
they must be gratified, he was sure, to find that such was not 
the case. It seemed to him, on the contrary, that it was 
rising ; and from what they had seen of the professors on this 
occasion, they must feel that the University of Edinburgh 
could vie with those of England or the continent. 

Dr. Alison having arrived by this time, ; 

Sm Cuarres Hastixes, addressing him, said he had great 
gratification in conveying to him, on behalf of the Association, 
their high sense of the obligations which they owed to him for 
having so kindly and efficiently presided over them on this 
occasion. The Association requested him further to say, that 
the amenity, and kindness, and hospitality, which he (Dr. Ali- 
son) had dispensed, and the inconvenience he had put himself 
to in order to attend the meetings, convinced them of the great 
interest which he took in their proceedings, and his desire to 
see the Association prosper and flourish. [Cheers.] 

Dr. Axisox then read a paper which, he said, had 
formed part of the opening address he originally intended to 
deliver, but which he had at that time withheld from a wish to 
economise the time of the Association. He was desirous of 
reading it now, as it formed a sort of commentary on the able 
paper which Dr. George Wilson had favoured them with on the 
previous evening. 

VISIT TO THE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

At two o'clock, many members of the Association met Pro- 
fessor Balfour in the Botanic Gardens. The party assembled 
in the class-room, where Professor Balfour exhibited and de- 
scribed drawings of many interesting medicinal and economical 
plants. On the tables were placed living specimens of the 
British ferns, including the rarer Scottish species. There 
were also on the tables some most interesting alpine plants of 
Scotland. The Botanical Museum was examined, the general 
arrangements of the gardens, end various in-door collections 
were visited. ‘The scammony plant was seen covered with 
flowers in the open ground, also the jalap plant with numerous 
flower buds. The weather was propitious; and the great na- 
tural and scientific attructions of the gardens were seen and 
felt in great perfection. 

About fifty gentlemen, from the summit of the great palm- 
house, enjoyed the magnificent panoramic view thus presented 
of Edinburgh. A number of ladies participated in the pleasure 
afforded by the visit to the gardens, under the kind and in- 
structive guidance of Professor Balfour. 


THE DINNER. 

The dinner took place on Saturday evening at the Hopetoun 
Rooms, Queen Street. Professor Christison occupied the 
chair; and Dr. Vose and Dr. Wynter officiated as Vice- 
Chairmen. 

On the removal of the cloth, 

The Cuarmman gave successively “ The Queen,” “ The Prince 
Consort,” “ Prince of Wales,” and other branches of the Royal 
Family, which were drunk with great enthusiasm—as were 
also all the toasts which followed. 

The CuHatrman then said, he understood that the next 
standard toast of the British Medical Association in point of 
order was “The health of the Bishop of the Diocese”; but 
being a member of the Established Church of Scotland, he 
was doubtful whether or not they ought to recognise them- 
selves as within the Bishop's diocese or not. [Hear.) He 
would, however, have had the greatest pleasure in proposing 
the health of Bishop Terrot and the clergy of Scotland 
generally; but the Bishop, he regretted to say, had been un- 
avoidably prevented from being present, although he was 
invited by Professor Alison. In his absence he begged to 
propose the toast which had been placed in his hands, namely, 


couple with it the health of a son of a distinguished member 

of the medical profession, who was present among them—the 

Reverend Mr. Hey, of Leeds. [Cheers.] 
The Reverend Mr. Hey in returning thanks, said he believed 
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that every branch of the Church of Christ, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, were at the present day doing the great 
work to which they were devoted with energy and diligence, 
and that there never was a time when the Church at large was 
more lively and active in the real work of the Gospel, and less 
— in questions of dispute between different sections 
of it. 

The Cuarrman next gave “The Army and Navy.” He had 
inquired of several gentlemen around him whether there was 
any individual present who represented either branch of the 
service; but for some time he had not been able to fipd any 
ee nearer than himself, who, about twenty-five years ago, 

ad the honour of being a centurion of special constables. 
(Laughter.} But he had since been informed that there was 
an excellent member of the naval branch of the service pre- 
sent, Dr. Heywood Thomson, of Aigburth, whose name he 
begged to join with the toast. [Cheers.] 

Dr. THomson said, as his name had been so kindly men- 
tioned in connection with the toast, he thought it incumbent 
on him to return thanks for both services, on which, he 
believed, great benefits had been conferred by the British 
Medical Association. [Hear, hear.] It was well known to the 
meeting that while the army and navy surgeons had gone side 
by side with the actual combatants into all dangers, they had 
not, until lately, been allowed to partake in any of the honours. 
At length the Order of the Bath was tardily granted to them, 
and within the last two years they had also obtained the order 
of merit. [Hear.] Now, when they came to analyse the 
grounds upon which these distinctions were granted in the 
army, it did seem extraordinary that the class of men who, of 
all others, had displayed the highest description of courage— 
passive courage—[hear, hear]—should not have had their merit 
in any way recognised or rewarded. They know that when a 
man’s blood was up, even a coward became brave—that was 
active courage; but the medical man must remain calm, col- 
lected, and self-forgetful in the midst of the greatest danger— 
that was passive courage, and was of a much higher and more 
difficult description than the other. The qualitications which 
Sir Astley Cooper used to say were necessary to the surgeon, 
were eminently required in that branch of the profession— 
“ the lion’s heart, the eagle's eye, and a lady’s hand.” [Cheers.] 
But they were often placed in circumstances more trying still 
—when pestilence was stalking abroad, when the stoutest 
hearted men—those who appeared to take a sort of pleasure in 
the flying of the missiles—became pale and terror-stricken at 
the approach of what was to them more terrible and more. 
dangerous than the stroke of any missile—in those circum- 
stances, it was on the calm, self-denial, and self-sacrifice of the 
surgeon that they had to depend; and he was proud to say 
that in such circumstances the British army and navy sur- 
geons were ever found to rise to the important and difficult 
duties which were required of them. {Loud cheers.] Again 
in those great expeditions to unknown regions, which were 
from time to time taking place, the greatest privations were 
endured, and the greatest dangers in many cases undertaken 
by medical men. He might instance the exertions of Sir John 
Richardson, who accompanied Sir John Franklin in his polar 
expeditions, and Drs. Strangers and McWilliam, who accom- 
panied the Niger expedition, in which he himself had had the 
honour to serve. ([Cheers.] There was no end to the in- 
stances in which members of their profession had been found 
equal to the greatest emergencies in which they could be 
placed. Only the other day an assistant-surgeon saved a royal 
Duke; and within the last fortnight they had two similar in- 
stances in the cases of Dr. Home and Dr. Bradshaw, who 
combined with the knowledge and devotion of medical men the 
courage and intrepidity of the soldier, and thereby gained for 
themselves honour and distinction. There were, it was an un- 
deniable fact, thousands of men in the profession who would 
not hesitate to expose their own lives to save the lives of their 
fellow-creatures. [Applause.] In these circumstances it was 
matter of congratulation that the members of that great 
Association had exerted themselves to procure a recognition of 
the merit of the army and navy surgeons; for he was quite 
aware that this recognition was not brought about by them- 
selves—they had not the power; but it emanated from 
some of those now around that table, who, from their in- 
fluence with those in power, and filling official positions, 
had been able to bring it about. [Hear, hear.j It was 
an honour which was highly prized. They knew that the 
corona civica—the highest honour which a Roman subject 
could obtain—was given to him who had saved the life of a 


- fellow-citizen in action; and he thought that it must have 


occurred to our gracious Queen, that the simple cross of the 
order of merit would, like the few laurel leaves of the Roman 
crown, be the most honourable and fitting distinction which 
she could confer for similar services. [Cheers.] He trusted 
that the members of the British Medical Association, many of 
whom could do much for the advancement of the public ser- 
vice, would go on quietly and steadily exerting their influence, 
until they got the medical members of the service put into the 
high position which they ought to occupy; and, when that was 
accomplished, there would be no need for their eminent men 
to leave the public service for that emolument and distinction 
which they ought there to obtain. He trusted that all branches 
of the profession would still go on working in their respective 
spheres, maintaining to the utmost of their power the honour 
of their profession, and always remembering the noble senti- 
ment of one of Rome's noblest sons—* Homines ad Deos nulla 
re propids accedunt, quam salutem hominibus dando.” [Cheers.] 

The Cuarrman hoped the meeting would not think it alto- 
gether out of place that he, a native of that city, should pro- 
pose “ Prosperity to the gude toon o’ Edinburgh ; and in par- 
ticular the healths of the Lord Provost, who had now honoured 
them with his presence, and of the magistrates of the city at 
large.” [Loud cheers.] They had all had an opportunity, 
during the last three days, of seeing what the town of Edin- 
burgh consisted of; and many of them could doubtless remem- 
ber what it was in the days of their youth, as he himself, and 
the distinguished gentleman on his left hand (Sir C. a 
could. Those who did so, well knew that it was much improves 
in its external appearance; and he could assure them that it 
was equally improved by the various blessings which advancing 
civilisation and the spread of information and education con- 
ferred. For these improvements, they were very much indebted 
to the rule of the present Lord Provost and magistrates of the 
city. They were constantly alive to everything which was cal- 
culated to advance the real interests and prosperity of the in- 
habitants, to every scheme which could be of benefit to the 
city, and to every advantage which the large and important 
body of the working classes could derive from the progress of 
improvement. The present town council had, in this respect, 
only followed the example of their predecessors in office. The 
present Lord Provost had occupied the chair for four years; 
and he was sure that there was no citizen who, during all that 
time, had watched the actions of the Lord Provost, and the 
manner in which he had performed the high duties entrusted 
to him, who could be able to withhold from him his admiration 
and respect. [Prolonged applause. ]} 

The Lorp Provost expressed his warmest acknowledgments 
for the kind manner in which his health had been proposed, 
and the equally kind manner in which it had been received by 
the learned body which he had the honour to address. It gave 
him very great gratification to hear that the present visit of the 
British Medical Association to Edinburgh had been attended 
with so much pleasure, and with so large a measure of success. 
[Applause.j He trusted that they might look upon this visit 
as something like an expression of opinion on the part of the 
Association, that, high as had hitherto been the reputation of 
the Edinburgh Medical School, it never stood higher than at 
the present time. He believed that if any gentleman would 
direct his attention to the list of medical lecturers in Edin- 
burgh, both within and beyond the University, he could not 
fail to arrive at the conclusion to which he had alluded. [Ap- 
plause.] He could easily particularise names, and give proofs 
of the assertion which he was then making; but delicacy, in 
the presence of those gentlemen themselves, prevented him 
from taking that course. There was another circumstance 
connected with their present visit, which, individually, as a 
citizen of Edinburgh, had given him very great satisfaction, 
and that was, the circumstance that they had elevated one of 
his fellow-townsmen to the office of their President. He re- 
joiced, along with all his fellow-townsmen, that they had so 
well appreciated the merits of that great man [Applause]; and 
he would venture to assure them that, however high Dr. Alison 
might stand in their estimation, he did not stand higher than 
he did in the estimation of his fellow-townsmen, who respected, 
revered, and loved him most, because they knew him best. 
{Loud cheers.] He concluded by again thanking the Associa- 
tion for the honour which they had conferred on himself, and 
the city over which he presided. . 

The Cuarrman having asked for a bumper, announced that 
the next toast was “ Prosperity to the British Medical Associ- 
ation”. [Enthusiastic cheering.] He said that was almost the 
only toast on the list in proposing which he felt his utter in- 
adequacy to supply the place of their absent President. They 
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were aware that he had undertaken the duties of that chair in 
consequence of Dr. Alison’s inability to come out in the even- 
ing,—an inability of which they were all aware, and to which 
he had so touchingly alluded in his introductory address on 
Thursday. He deeply regretted Dr. Alison’s absence, because 
he knew full well, from long intimacy with him, the warm feel- 
ing which he entertained towards the Association; and he was 
therefore sure that he would have given the present toast with 
a success which he (Dr. Christison) could not approach. He 
would, therefore, be exceedingly brief. They all knew,—and 
nineteen-twentieths of them knew better than he did,—how 
much had been done by the Association for the advancement 
of the interests of medicine in this country. He knew, and 
they all knew, that it filled up an important breach in the me- 
dical institutions of the country; it did business which was 
nobody else’s business, or which, at least, nobody else thought 
of doing; and it had been the means of effecting a number of 
most important improvements in the gradual progress of medi- 
cal science ; and, among the rest, in the organisation and pro- 
secution of the important provision which had just been ob- 
tained by what was called the Medical Reform Bill. [Hear, 
hear, and cheers.] There were. many other reasons for which 
the Association ought to be highly esteemed by the profession, 
as well as by all other bodies of a kindred nature in the king- 
dom; but there was one of its various merits deserving of 
especial commendation, namely, that, among other things, it 
dined. [Laughter and loud cheers.] Its members met toge- 
ther on such occasions as the present, when they had their 
hearts warmed by friendly intercourse, and their minds excited, 
and, it might be, happy and valuable thoughts elicited ; because 
he believed that, even in such a convivial meeting as that, 
happy ideas might come across men’s minds; and he thought 
it scarcely possible for a number of men devoted to the pursuit 
of scientific truth, being brought together in that way, without 
valuable and useful ideas being interchanged amongst them. 
There was another circumstance which had always attached 
him, and Scotchmen in general, very much to that Association, 
although hitherto there had not been many Scotchmen con- 
nected with it, namely, because it had been called the British 
Medical Association. [Hear, and applause.) He did not know 
if the attention of his English friends had been called to the 
fact, but that of Scotchmen had,—that there had been of late 
years a very great tendency to merge everything connected 
with the three kingdoms in the term “ English.” In the good 
days of the “ Iron Duke” it was the “ British army” that per- 
formed such deeds of valour which astonished both friends and 
foes on the Continent; but nowadays, when anything of that 
kind attracted attention, it was the “ English army”, they were 
always told, that did it. So much was that the case, that one 
gentleman, giving an account of the noble advance of Have- 
lock up the course of the Ganges towards Lucknow, and speak- 
ing of the achievements performed by the 78th Highlanders 
(who seemed on that, as on most other occasions, to have been 
put in front), said, at last they carried a most important posi- 
tion by rushing up to the enemy; and then the letter ended as 
follows,—* There is no withstanding English pluck!" [Cheers 
and laughter.] That confounding of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men was attended with great disadvantage in the army ; for it 
would be a great advantage that our English, Scotch, and Irish 
soldiers, who each had their own peculiarities, should be taught 
to emulate each other. They had no idea of the confusion 
arising from this habit of calling English what is Scotch. When 
he was in Paris, as a young graduate, studying analytic chemis- 
try in the laboratory of Robriquet, one of his fellow-students 
(now a distinguished French chemist) was censuring some 
English custom or another, and, according to the habit of his 
nation, was confounding all on this side the Channel under the 
common name of Englishman. At length, on his using the 
expression, “ Vous autres Anglais,” Dr. Christison said to him, 
“ Pardonnez moi, monsieur; je ne suis pas Anglais.” “ Com- 
ment?” said he in surprise; for they had been intimate for 
some months,—* Vous n’étes pas Anglais?” ‘“ No,” replied 
Dr. Christison; “Iam a Scotchman.” “Ah! vous étes Ecos- 
sais !” he exclaimed, and rushing forward, he shook hands with 
him emphatically,—in token, Dr. Christison supposed, of the 
ancient alliance between the French and Scottish nations. 
“Vous étes Ecossais! Mais tenez donc,—vous étes montagn- 
ard?” “No,” said Dr. Christison, “I am from the Lowlands 
of Scotland.” “ Pays-bas,” he replied, “ il n'y a pas de pays-bas 
en Ecosse. Oui! oui! vous étes montagnard ; et lorsque vous 
étes chez vous, vous portez le jupon.” ‘Thus, here was an in- 
telligent Frenchman, who, all because of this ridiculous habit 
of calling a Scotchman an “ Anglais”, had been Dr. Christison’s 
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almost daily companion for six months without knowing that, 
when at home, he lived on a mountain, and wore a kilt. [Great 
laughter.] He begged to couple with the toast the health of a 
most distinguished and valued member of the Association, Sir 
Charles Hastings [cheers], to whom they owed not merely its 
birth, but its continued increase and prosperity. He could 
not, in the presence of Sir Charles, say everything which he 
would wish regarding the great distinction which he had ac- 
quired in medicine; and it was the less necessary because they 
were all fully aware of it. But he might be allowed to call 
attention to the memorable circumstance, that, not only had 
he been its originator and prime mover, but the principal sup- 
porter of the Association during its long existence; and that, 
under his care, and by his exertions, it continued rising year 
by year in numbers and in reputation. He earnestly trusted 
that Sir Charles would long be spared to attend their annual 
meetings ; and he hoped that he and himself might yet meet 
around that table at some future meeting of the Association in 
this city. [Applause.) He need not say how anxious the 
medical men of Edinburgh had been to give the Association a 
cordial reception; and he trusted that they had not been 
entirely unsuccessful. [Cheers.] He concluded by again pro- 
posing “ Prosperity to the British Medical Association,” which 
was drunk amid enthusiastic applause. 

Sir Cuartes Hastinés felt highly indebted to Dr. Christison 
for the kind and eloquent terms in which he had proposed 
the prosperity of that noble Association, and he could assure 
the meeting that he considered it one of the most im- 
portant. and most fortunate circumstances of his life that 
he had been connected with the commencement and on- 
ward progress of that Society. It had been to him a source of 
unspeakable pleasure when, as Dr. Christison had so well de- 
scribed, year by year they had seen the growth of its influence 
and the growing recognition of its merit. It was now just 
twenty-six years since the originators of the Association met 
together in the board room of the Worcester Infirmary. They 
were a small band; a band, he regretted to say, now reduced 
to so very small a number that rarely more than two or three 
of them were to be seen around the social table of the Society ; 
and on the present occasion he believed that he only saw two 
others of that number—Dr. Conolly and Mr. Carden, who were 
now present to witness its adolescence, and the manner in 
which that adolescence had displayed itself in that great city 
and seat of learning. [Applause.] Yet they had doubtless, 
in consequence of being present at that initiatory meeting, 
had a keener sense of the importance of the Association, and 
of the influence which had been exercised by it for the advance- 
ment of medical science, the maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the profession; and the value of its endeavours to 
promote peace and harmony among its members. [Loud 
cheers.] They had endeavoured to act up to the principles 
which they then announced, and he had the happiness of 
thinking that to a considerable extent they had carried out 
those principles. [Applause.] They had met in large numbers 
in most of the great towns of England; they had met in the 
great and learned University of Oxford on two occasions; and 
in every place in which they had assembled they had been re- 
ceived with the greatest cordiality, and the utmost desire had 
been expressed in every locality that the Association might go 
on and prosper. [Hear, hear, and applause.] He firmly be- 
lieved that those annual meetings had had a very special effect 
in giving prosperity to the Association. He did, however, 
admit that, whatever had hitherto been the impetus given to 
the Association by former meetings, he was bound to say that 
it was his firm belief that in now meeting in the great and 
beautiful city of Edinburgh, for which art and nature had both 
done so much, they had made a more rapid stride in advance 
than on any former occasion (loud cheers]; and it would ever 
be to him a proud recollection that, coincident with their cross- 
ing the border,—coincident with their coming to pay a visit to 
their friends in the north, they were able to announce that a 
great and important Medical Bill had been passed by the 
Legislature, which would bring in a considerable and very de- 
sirable alteration to their friends on the north side of the 
Tweed. [Applause.] They should no longer be divided by an 
unjust and absurd regulation, as they were in former days, 
Forty years ago, and after having passed through the different 
examinations required by the University of Edinburgh, he had 
crossed the Tweed; but no sooner had he passed over the 
border, than he lost all the advantage of having gone through 
his full curriculum of study here, and passed through all his 
examinations ; he became immediately an illegal practitioner, 
and he had so remained up to the present hour. (Laughter 
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and cheers}. But when Her most gracious Majesty had put 
her crowning approval on that Bill which had just passed the 
Legislature, he was proud to say that he should be an illegal 
practitioner no longer. [Applause.] It was, therefore, a matter 
of unfeigned gratification to him that on this occasion both 
English and Scotch practitioners met as brethren on equal 
terms, and could shake hands as brethren indeed; and that, 
not in Edinburgh or in Scotland alone, but in Ireland also, the 
same thing would occur. How pleasant it was to consider that 
advancing civilization brought with it such desirable changes. 
Of old, when the border was crossed on either side, the object 
in view was war and rapine ; in the days of Cromwell, when the 
English came into this country, they brought with them the 
horrors of war and of devastation; but now they came in a 
different guise and for a very different purpose. They brought 
with them the olive branch of peace, and called upon their 
Seoteh brethren to unite with them in advancing medical 
science, and in their endeavours to alleviate the pains of 
suffering humanity. [Applause.}] He would not detain the 
meeting longer at present. Whatever efforts he had made— 
and he felt that he had made efforts as great as in his cireum- 
stances it was possible for him to do—he felt that they fell 
infinitely below what he should have wished them to have 
done, and below what the great objects of that noble Society 
required. He would, however, in his declining days have the 
gratification of reflecting that his name had been associated 
with the birth and onward progress of this important under- 
taking; and if he could only think that their Society had in 
any way been the means of making medical knowledge more 
instrumental in relieving suffering humanity, he would feel 
satisfied. [Cheers.} But, gentlemen (he continued), I begin 
to think that I must soon step aside; that I have had my day 
(No, no}, and that when we meet on the next occasion I shall 
be obliged to resign my office to younger and more active men. 
{No,no.] There is a time for all things; and I look to the 
days of my activity as passing away; but as long as I feel that 
the Almighty enables me to go on, and blesses my efforts, so 
long will I devote myself to your service [Loud and prolonged 
cheering|; so long will I labour to make this Association 
prosperous, and to make it instrumental for good. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, amidst all our efforts, let us not forget that harmony 
and goodwill among ourselves are about the greatest blessings 
which it is in the power of this Association to bestow on the 
profession. (Hear, hear.) It is indeed a noble thing to see a 
society of brethren united together by the bonds of love, and 
by a determination to relieve to the utmost of their power the 
ills that flesh is heir to. Let this be our distinguishing mark, 
and we cannot fail to prosper; the Almighty will bless us, and 
we shall go on increasing in usefulness and in virtue. 

The proceedings were at this point varied by a glee, which 
was finely sung by Drs. Christison, Bennett, Peddie, and 
Douglas Maclagan, of Edinburgh. 

Sir Cuartes Hastincs then said he had a toast to propose, 
which he was sure would be received with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. That toast was in honour of the eminent gentleman who 
now filled the office of President of the Association, and whose 
brilliant and useful career had not only secured for him the 
esteem and respect of his friends in his own immediate city, 
but had made his name familiar to the medical profession in all 
parts of the world ; so that, wherever the name of Dr. Alison was 
named, there a high feeling of respect was immediately expe- 
rienced; but when, in addition to that, he informed them that 
on the present occasion Dr. Alison had left his sick couch, and 
come in from his retirement, evidently by great exertion, in 
order to preside at the meetings of the Association, which he 
had done most successfully, and had delivered before them an 
address which might well have added lustre to his name even 
in his brighter and better days,—he felt convinced that his 
health would be received with the utmost enthusiasm by the 
meeting, and with an acclamation which would make Dr. Alison 
in his retirement feel that he was still revered and respected 
by the profession in all parts of the kingdom. [ Prolonged 
cheers.] He believedthat Dr. Alison had been amember of the 
British Medical Association from its very commencement, and 
had all along shown the deepest interest in its progress. [Ap- 


se. | 

‘The toast was drank with all the honours. 

Professor Simpson then rose, and was received with pro- 
longed demonstrations of applause. He had been asked, he 
said, a few minutes ago to give a toast, about which he felt a 
little awkward. He had heard some professional brethren of his 
state, that they felt most excessively awkward when it happened 
that some of their old pupils sent their sons to them as stu- 


dents. Now he had been asked to propose the health of a 
gentleman whose father had been a student of his in former 
days; hence he (Professor Simpson) must necessarily be now 
an exceedingly old fellow [Laughter]; for when he first en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh, he had as one of his most 
gifted and zealous pupils the late Dr. Vose, whose distinguished 
son, likewise one of his old students, had been chosen as their 
President-elect for next year. [Applause.] In past years, the 
Edinburgh mer had had Dr. Vose at their own society, 
where he was so well beloved, that they were quite certain that 
the British Association could not find a better President than 


j the late Chairman of the Edinburgh Medical Society. [Ap- 


plause. | 

Dr. VosE said that the present annual meeting was the 
greatest success which had hitherto attended the progress of 
the British Medical Association. [Hear, and applause.] But 
how could it have been otherwise? Were they not met in the 
city of the most celebrated medical university in the world >— 
were they not met in modern Athens, that city in which the 
men were most intellectual and the women most beautiful? 
[Cheers.] Were they not met in the metropolis of that heroic 
and poetic land which had given to the page of universal his- 
tory the names of Robert Bruce and of Robert Burns? So met, 
it was impossible that their success could have been less than 
it had been. The Association had decided within the last day 
or two that their next annual meeting should be held at ano- 
ther celebrated place, but a place whose celebrity was widely 
different from that which belonged to Edinburgh. They had 
decided that they would meet in Liverpool—in Liverpool, the 
Queen of the Mersey,—in Liverpool, whose commercial great- 
ness would have caused the star of even the Queen of the 
Adriatic to pale its fire, in the days of its greatest prosperity. 
[Cheers.] Unfortunately Liverpool did not enjoy a scientific 
and literary reputation ; and yet that town was not altogether 
unknown in the intellectual world. [Hear, hear.] He hoped 
that when the Asscciation met in Liverpool, his townsmen 
would be able to show some things that were useful, although, 
he feared, not much that was beautiful, but they would endea- 
vour to make up for their want of attractions by the heartiness 
of their welcome. [Applause.] He could not sitdown without 
expressing his great satisfaction that a beloved and venerated 
preceptor had been called to preside over their present meet- 
ings. [Hear.] That distinguished individual had been most 
remarkable for his devotion to science, and fer the profundity 
of his achievements as a philosophical physician; and he be- 
lieved that as a Christian philosopher, animated throughout 
life and in every capacity by the most remarkable benevolence 
of heart, he was altogether unsurpassed. [Loud cheers.} 

The Cuatrman proposed “ Prosperity to the approaching 
birth’ of the Medical Council of the British nation.” [ Applause. ] 
This body would be endowed with most important powers,— 
dangerous powers in some respects, or which, at least, would 
certainly be dangerous were they not subjected to the check of 
the Privy Council of Great Britain. A good deal had been 
said on the subject of Medical Reform at former meetings of 
the Association—all congratulatory, he believed, or almost all, 
—for it was impossible that every man, in such a large body, 
would find in any medical bill all that he desired ; but having 
been a medical reformer from the earliest time that such a 
thing was talked of, he was not only convinced that the Bill 
which had just got the sanction of the Legislature, was the 
only Bill that could have been passed; namely, a general 
bill, giving the Council a great deal of power, which he 
hoped they would use with discretion, but also one of the best 
bills that could have been passed. [Hear, hear.) If they 
could have learned the individual sentiments of the profession, 
—represented, he believed, more fully by that Association than 
by any other body in Britain,—who were able to judge more 
dispassionately than others, what regard should be paid to the 
interests of the great medical incorporations and the univer- 
sities, if they could poll the whole body of medical graduates 
who had no connexion with the universities, except in so far 
as they were holders of diplomas from them, he was convinced 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred would have declared in 
favour of the Bill.. [Hear, and applause.] He, for his part, 
was perfectly satisfied, because he believed that, notwithstand- 
ing the great and dangerous powers given to the Medical 
Council, it would take great care to divest itself of the prejudices 
which naturally must have risen in the minds of men during 
the keen and disagreeable conflicts which had taken place. 
His opinion of the Bill was that it would work well; but it 
would not do so, unless the several members of the Council 


went into office with a determination to throw aside all the 
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squabbles of party, and to look, not to the feelings or interests 
of any petty body, but to the great interest of the profession 
and of the public. [Loud cheers.| The British Medical As- 
sociation had taken a great deal of credit, and most justly, for 
the success which had at length crowned the long-continued 
struggle for medical reform. He was not going to retract or 
deny the self-praise which they had been in the habit of pass- 
ing both on the Council and on the Association for some years, 
as well as on the present occasion. But it was not right to 
appropriate it all; because there were others who had also been 
labouring earnestly and watchfully for the same object; and, 
he believed, they should never have got the Bill at all but for 
the exertions of the great medical incorporations, who early 
made known their determination to strive for a reciprocity of 
practice, not only throughout the great towns of the empire, 
but among all the members of the profession. [Hear, hear.]} 
The exertions of the universities had also been of great ser- 
vice. They were much indebted for their present success to 
the University of London; and, he trusted, that he might 
claim some share of the merit also for the Scotch universities, 
and in particular for his own. [Cheers.] He did not know 
but there was some hallucination abroad upon this subject. 
This medical body and that was found evidently considering 
itself as the author of the Medical Bill, and the same thing 
occurred with regard to particular men. He remembered that 
there was a time when he himself thought he was the author 
of medical reform. That was in Sir James Graham's time. 
He was sent up to London from both the Edinburgh colleges 
to endeavour to get Government to move in the matter, and to get 
the assistance and countenance of their metropolitan brethren; 
but he found that Sir James Graham did not understand the 
question, and that the medical profession in London did not un- 
derstand it, and did not understand their own interest. [Hear.] 
That Bill did not pass, and that put an end to his idea of being 
the author of medical reform. An important medical bill had 
now, however, been secured, for which the profession was more 
indebted to the University of Edinburgh than to any other body, 
except, perhaps, the British Medical Association. The Edin- 
burgh University was in at the very first conception of that Bill. 
When the Society of Apothecaries tried to get a renewal of its 
power, the University of Edinburgh tock the alarm. That was 
the time, he spoke under the correction of Sir Charles Hastings 
if he was wrong, but it was his impression that the first con- 
ception of the measure occurred in the University in the year 
1829, when an attempt was made to extend the charter of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. But the University of Edinburgh 
had also been in at the death of some Bills; they had acquired 
since 1829 some considerable skill in the science of murder; 
there was one Bill which was regularly burked by them, and 
he believed every medical man would rejoice now that that 
Bill had not been carried through. But he could also inform 
them that the University of Edinburgh had also been inat the 
birth of some Bills. [Hear, hear.} He suspected that very 
few in the meeting had been aware that an attempt had been 
made at the eleventh hour to alter the new Bill most materially 
{Hear} from the principles which not only were enunciated by 
Mr. Walpole as the principles which were to characterise 
the measure, but which were likewise fully tested by two 
votes of the House of Commons. [Hear, hear.} If the Bill 
had passed finally, in the shape in which it passed through 
the Committee of the House of Lords, the result would have 
been that this Medical Council would have had the power of 
actually telling Sir Charles Hastings, and many other eminent 
practitioners, what rank they were to hold in their profession, 
whether they were simple doctors of medicine, or physicians, 
or what; and if they had that power, knowing the feeling of 
many members of the Council, he had little hesitation in say- 
ing that Sir Charles Hastings, the principal founder and 
originator of that great Association, would not be allowed to 
rank as a physician. [Hear, hear.}] Now to whom were they 
indebted for this great evil being prevented? They were in- 
debted to the University of Edinburgh and to none else—nay, 
they were indebted for it principally to rone member of that 
University—his colleague Professor Simpson. [Applause.] 
They had now an idea how narrow an escape they had had 
from that total overturning of the principles which, up to the 
present moment, had characterised every step in the progress 
of medical reform. On the afternoon of Saturday last, he (Dr. 
Christison) got by the merest chance a copy of the Bill as it 
had passed through the Lords’ Committee, and he at once saw 
that a clause had been introduced materially altering the Bill. 
That evening, Dr. Simpson received a telegram from London, 
and next morning he got a letter showing the alteration which 


had taken place. He immediately said, “ I will start this even- 
ing for London, and try what can be done.” ([Cheers.] He — 
(Dr. Christison) would not trouble the meeting with all the 
details; he would say nothing of the parties who attempted to 
introduce the alteration. [Cries of “ Name, name.”] No, he 
would not give names; he would only mention facts, to which 
he could pledge himself; he could not pledge himself as to 
the authors. [Hear.] He could, however, pledge himself 
further to this, that it was in consequence of the exertions of 
Dr. Simpson, with the assistance which he got from powerful 
medical and other friends in London, that in the course of one 
short day—in the course of a very few hours—the alterations 
were expunged, and the Bill restored to its original condition. 
[Loud cheers.] Now, if the University of Edinburgh had 
already the credit of having been in at the conception of one 
Medical Bill, and in at the death of another, they might also 
fairly, he thought, affirm that they had been in at the birth of 
the present Bill—in fact, at the birth of the great Medical 
Council of the British nation—{ Hear }-—and he sincerely hoped 
that they would bring to the important duties devolved upon 
them dispassionate judgment, calm deliberation, and an earnest 
desire for the elevation and improvement of the profession. 
{Prolonged applause. 

Dr. SELLER (Edinburgh) gave the health of the “ Vice- 
Presidents of the Association”. He was particularly gratified 
by the decision which had been come to to hold the present 
meeting on the north side of the Tweed. [Cheers.] He con- 
fessed that the members of the medical profession in Scotland, 
with the characteristic caution of their country, had not rushed 
in a body to join the Association; but, after the present most 
successful meeting, he was very sure that an important ques- 
tion would present itself to the serious consideration of his 
brethren north of the Tweed—namely, how far it was desirable 
for them to join the Association; and he was quite sure that, 
in the great majority of cases, they would arrive at a favourable 
conclusion. ‘The medical men of Scotland could not fail to see 
that, by the new legislative enactment, their interests were 
identified with those of their brethren in the South. But, 
although this measure had been obtained, it had yet to be 
worked out; and for this the co-operation of the whole profes- 
sion was necessary. 

Dr. WessTER (Dulwich) proposed “ The University of Edin- 
burgh”. [Cheers.] When he looked back upon the past, and 
contemplated the present condition of the University of Edin- 
burgh, he felt himself altogether at a loss to express in any 
adequate manner the influence which it had exerted, not only 
on this country, but, he was going to say, on the world. When 
he looked back upon the long list of eminent historians, and 
philosophers, and divines, and physicians, and surgeons, who 
had been educated there, who had rendered it illustrious at 
home, and spread its fame abroad,—he felt that it was impos- 
sible to mention the University of Edinburgh without respect 
and veneration. [Applause.] And when, on the other hand, 
he looked at the phalanx of illustrious men now belonging to 
the University, he was sure that its reputation must now stand 
as high as it had stood at any time in the days of old. [Loud 
cheers.| Dr. Christison had said he felt himself inadequate to 
do justice to a toast he had to propose. How much more must 
he (Dr. Webster) feel his inadequacy to do justice to the illus- 
trious institution which he wished to recommend to them. He 
would only ask the meeting to drink “ Prosperity to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh”; and to say regarding it, Esto perpetua., 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

The Cuarrman said, up till the present period it had always 
been the practice for one of the professors to return thanks for 
the toast which had just been drunk. But, contemporaneous 
with the passing of the Medical Reform Bill, there had been 
another Bill passed, for the Improvement of the Scotch Uni- 
versities; one consequence of which was, that the graduates 
had now obtained a great influence in the concerns of the Uni- 
versity. In these circumstances, he would call upon Dr. Traill, 
the oldest graduate present, to return thanks. 

Professor TRAIL, who was received with loud cheers, said he 
was obliged to plead guilty to the charge of being the oldest 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh present, having 
graduated so far back as 1802. He could only say that, un- 
worthy as he was to be looked on as the father, or it might be 
the grandfather, of so many eminent men as he saw around 
him, he was very much obliged to Dr. Webster for the toast he 
had proposed, and heartily thankful to the meeting for the 
manner in which they had received it. [Cheers.} 

Dr. Vose, in a few remarks, asked the meeting to drink, with 
all the honours, the health of the “ President and Fellows of the 
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Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh”, by whom they had 
been so kindly entertained on the previous evening. [ Applause} 

The CHarrMaNn was exceedingly sorry that the President of 
the College, Dr. Maclagan, was unable, from the state of his 
health, to be present; but, in his absence, he begged to return 
hearty thanks on the part of the College of Physicians for the 
toast. 

Dr. Doveras Mactacan then sang a humorous original 
ditty, in praise of “ Plain Cold Water’, which evoked much 
merriment and applause. 

Dr. Inman (Liverpool) proposed—* Prosperity to the Royal 
College of Surgeons”—and he would be very sorry to see cold 
water thrown upon such an admirable institution. [Cheers and 
daughter.) It wasimpossible for any one who was a member of 
the English College of Surgeons to visit the Edinburgh Cor- 
poration without drawing a strong contrast between them. 
Every person who knew anything about the requirements of 
the medical profession, knew that what was principally required 
was a high education, and not a great power of purse; and 
therefore it was to be expected that the medical corporations 
would ask from the individuals who applied to them for 
diplomas, the largest amount of knowledge and intellect and 
the smallest amount of fees. Although, however, in England, 
students were required to attend lectures on a number of sub- 
jects during several sessions, when they came to apply for 
their diplomas, they were only examined on about one-half of 
the subjects which they had been studying, and their examina- 
tion only lasted an hour, and in some cases only three-quar- 
ters. Moreover, if any person professed to be so nervous 
as not to be able to answer the questions put to him vivd voce, 
they gave him a second chance by going through a written ex- 
amination instead of an oral one. Now, in Scotland, it ap- 
peared from what he had heard, that not only had the stu- 
dents to attend ten courses of lectures in all, but they had to 
show that they had profited by them all. They were examined 
first one bour on written exercises, and then another hour 
orally—not sticking to surgery, anatomy, and physiology only, 
but they were tried on everything which they had learned. 
And then as to fees, they were charged just one-half what 
students going through a similar course were charged in Eng- 
land. [ Hear, hear.] When the Medical Reform Bill was agi- 
tated in England, it was sometimes said that the English Col- 
lege of Surgeons was obliged to be exclusive, because, if not, 
they would be overwhelmed with half-educated men from Scot- 
land. Now, he had no hesitation in saying that it was a rare 
thing to find a member of the College of Surgeons in Edinburgh 
who was not a more highly educated man than a simple mem- 
ber of a College of Surgeons in England. The members of the 
Edinburgh College had to go through two examinations, 
whereas the Englishman had only one—in fact, it was only in 
the cost of education that they in any wise stood below him; 
and there was scarcely an English surgeon who respected him- 
self who was contented with an English diploma alone. Ifthe 
profession was to be improved at all, it was by the English 
Colleges raising their educational standard, and approaching 
more to the Scotch system. He begged to propose—* Pro- 
sperity to the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and may the 
London College soon follow its example.” [Cheers.] 

Dr. OmonD, President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, returned thanks. He begged to express the grati- 
fication which he and his colleagues had felt, on finding that 
the British Medical Association had accepted their invitation 
on Thursday night so cordially; and they were still more de- 
lighted to find that their’s was only the first instalment of all 
kinds of invitations, public and private, which had been ad- 

dressed to them within the last two days. [Cheers.] The 
Chairman had said that the College of Surgeons in Edinburgh 
had for many years identified itself with those who were labour- 
ing for Medical Reform; and he was not aware of any differ- 
ence between them and the British Medical Association in that 
respect. [Hear, hear.) The Chairman had already pointed 
out the existence of a great defect in the amount of preliminary 
education: let the British Medical Association set themselves 
to get that defect supplied, and they would get the assistance 
of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons. The difficulties at- 
tendant on the working of the new Bill had appeared to him- 
self, and most of his colleagues, to be very great; but the ex- 
perience of the last three days had tended greatly to relieve 
them. Just let them all work on as they were doing, with the 
same good feeling and mutual confidence, and the difliculties 
would vanish before them, and success be certain. 

Dr. Pascat proposed the health of “the King of Sardinia,” 
into whose dominions he had been received after having been 


forced to flee from his own country (Naples). He begged to 
express his hearty thanks to the members of the Association 
for the kindly welcome with which he had been received amon 
them. They knew the interest which this great nation had 
always taken in the struggles and the condition of his country; 
and he was assured that they fully sympathised in and felt that 
interest themselves. ([Cheers.] Italy was at the present 
moment concentrated in Piedmont; and that kingdom was the 
home and the asylum of the national flag. It was on that 
account that he asked them to drink the health of the most 
generous, free, and constitutional of Continental monarchs. 
[ Applause. ] 

The toast was then drunk with all the honours, and one 
cheer more for “ Victor Emmanuel and Liberty!” 

The CHatrman then informed the meeting that, by the laws 
of Scotland, they must positively disperse at eleven o'clock ; 
otherwise they would have the Lord Provost (who had some 
time previously left the meeting) coming in again with all the 
police at his back. 

Dr. Henry proposed “ Prosperity to the District Branches 
of the British Medical Association.” [Applause.] In conse- 
quence of the peculiar regulations of Scotland, to which the 
chairman had alluded, he would be unable to say all that he 
would wish to say in praise of these societies, or anything like 
all that they deserved. He would, therefore, only observe 
that, in the first place, the Branch Societies were a great means 
of increasing the numerical strength of the Association. [ Hear, 
hear.] He could safely affirm that out of two hundred mem- 
bers which the Association had gained during the past year, by 
far the greater number had been gained through the instru- 
mentality of the branch societies. The Branches also pro- 
moted the scientific interests of the Association to a very great 
extent. A great number of valuable papers on scientific sub- 
jects had been read at the meetings of the Branches, and after- 
wards published in the Journan. [Hear.] Another important 
point which he might notice was the furtherance given by the 
Branches to the general objects of the Association. Of this a 
prominent instance was afforded by a subject which had inte- 
rested all present of late—Medical Reform. In his capacity as 
Secretary of the Medical Reform Committee, he had had occa- 
sion to cali on the Branches of the Association ; and he could 
truly say that his appeals had been most cordially responded 
to; and he believed it was due to these societies in a great 
measure that the present success had attended the efforts made. 
{Hear, hear.] He therefore begged to propose prosperity to 
the Branches; and to couple with the toast the name of 
Mr. Waters, the Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Branch—the largest Branch in the Association—which had in- 
vited the Association to meet next year in one of their most 
important towns, and the President of which had done more, 
he believed, to promote the interests of the Association than 
almost any other member. [Applause.] 

Mr. Waters believed that the Branches did really perform 
a very important part of the business of the Association. As 
one of the honorary secretaries of the Association, and as con- 
nected with the largest Branch in England, he could only say 
that he had had great pleasure in working for the Association. 
He knew that one of the results of the present great and most 
satisfactory meeting in Edinburgh would be to establish there 
a Branch. He hoped that a Branch would be formed which 
would spread throughout the whole of Scotland; and that the 
present was only the first of many pleasant meetings which 
they should have in the north, for he looked forward to their 
future meetings not being confined to Edinburgh, but to their 
being held in other great towns in the country. [Hear, hear.] 
He hoped that their future meetings would not be confined to 
Great Britain, but that, at some time not far distant, they 
would pay a visit to their friends across the Channel. 

The CHarrman then said there were still several toasts on 
the list, which it would have given them all a great deal of 
pleasure to drink seriatim; but unfortunately, as they were 
aware, a limit had been put to Scotch hospitality by the extra- 
ordinary statute, to which he had before alluded—the Forbes 
Mackenzie act—which made no exception in favour of any 
persons or parties. He had, therefore, to ask them to take the 
following toasts together :—‘t The health of the Extra-Aca- 
demical Lecturers of the Edinburgh School of Medicine,” to 
whom that school had been most largely indebted. [Hear, 
hear.] Along with that he would ask them to drink prosperity 
to one of the ablest periodicals in the kingdom—* ‘The 
Journat of the British Medical Association,” and particularly 
to the health of Dr. Wynter, who continued to conduct it with 
such ability. [Applause.] Conjoined with these he was 
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obliged to ask them to put—* The health of the Secretary and 
Council of the British Medical Association,” to whom they were 
so largely indebted for all the happiness which they had 
derived from the present series of meetings. [Applause.] 

Dr. Conorty hoped the meeting would drink in a full bum- 
per the health of their very distinguished Chairman, to whom 
they were under the greatest obligations not only for the en- 
joyment which they had all received during the present even- 
ing, but throughout their whole visit. [Loud cheers.) (The 
toast drunk with enthusiastic demonstrations.) 

The Cuarerman said he could only, for the second time, thank 
them from his heart. He was very sorry to say that he had not 
been able to pay all the attention to the meetings throughout 
the day which he could have wished; and even in the evenings 
he had found it impossible to get clear of his professional 
business. They were all happy in having left their profes- 
sional engagements behind them, where their patients could 
not get at them; but with himself it had happened, by one of 
those unfortunate coincidences which sometimes occurred, that, 
after having been comparatively an idle man for the whole of 
the previous week, he had, during the first two days of the As- 
sociation’s meetings, been overburdened with a crowd of profes- 
sional engagements, which he found it impossible to get clear 
of. [Hear, hear.] He would now, in conclusion, propose the 
toast with which, in Edinburgh, they generally wound up their 
meetings—* Floreat res medica”. [Applause.] They were all 
at liberty to interpret that toast according to their ideas of 
Latin translation. Some time ago, in a consultation, he met 
with a practitioner from the island of Mull. Mull was a very 
remarkable island ; and if even the British Association thought 
of holding a meeting in its capital, Tobermory, he had no doubt 
that they would be most warmly received. [Laughter.] He 
asked the old doctor, among other things, how business was 
looking in Mull. “Ah, very bad,” said he; “the Hielanders 
o’ Mull are never ill but once in their lives, and then it is for a 
very short time.” [Laughter.] He was not very sure that the 
members of the Association would wish medicine to flourish in 
that way; but he had another translation of the toast at their 
service, which he well remembered Dr. Duncan, senior, giving 
when proposing the same toast at the close of a convivial meet- 
ing like the present. “Floreat res medica, which,” said he, 
“must be translated ‘Long life and ill health!” [Great 
lauyhter.] 

The company then adjourned. 


Enitor's Letter Pox. 


RESUSCITATION OF PERSONS APPARENTLY 
DROWNED OR DEAD. 


Letter Rozert L. Bowtes, Esq. 


Srrx,—In your Journat of July 17th is an original communi- 
cation from Dr. Silvester, in which, amongst others, the Mar- 
shall Hall method of treating apnea is reviewed, but in so 
partial a manner that I feel it but justice to the memory of Dr. 
Marshall Hall to call the attention of your readers to the 
subject. 

In speaking of various plans of imitating respiration formerly 
employed, it is stated that they essentially consisted in the 
alternate compression and relaxation of the chest, and that the 
Marshall Hall method involves precisely the same principles, 
except that the compression is chiefly occasioned by the weight 
of the body of the patient resting on the chest during the prone 
position ; but that “ the two methods of treatment are identical 
in principle”. From this it would appear that there is nothing 
original in the Marshall Hall method, but that it is an old 
method with a new name. The truth is, that in the review the 
most important point of all is omitted from the Marshall Hall 
method, and added to the Silvester method instead. 1 allude 
to the management of the tongue. 

When first Dr. Long Fox of Bristol, Mr. Hunter, and myself, 
undertook to assist Dr. Marshall Hall in his investigation of 
the subject of artificial respiration, our object simply was to 
ascertain the actual amount of air acted upon by compression 
and relaxation of the chest. Nothing was then known of the 
tongue being a cause of obstruction ; so, as a matter of course, 
we instituted our experiments with the patient recumbent. 
We soon found that at one time we got no expiration, at 
another no inspiration, at another no action at all. After much 
careful inquiry, we found that the tongue falling back was the 


most frequent cause of our difficulty, but that fluids or solids 
from the stomach also acted as impediments. Upon this, Dr. 
M. Hall requested us to pronate the subject, and then “ lift the 
chest from the table, and allow it to fall alternately”, thereby 
allowing the tongue to fall forwards, and fluid, if there were 
any, to escape from the mouth. 

This method, however, was not as successful as we had ex- 
pected ; so, after the trial of various others, we found that the 
“ postural” was the most ready, successful, and certain in its 
results. 

From this it will be seen that the principle of compression 
and relaxation alone is not, and was never pretended to be, 
original ; it is only in conjunction with position and the manage- 
ment of the tongue that Dr. M. Hall made any claim to it. I 
am not aware that any one had attracted notice to this subject 
before the publication of our report in October 1856; and I 
think Dr. Silvester, when he first tried his own method on a 
still-born child in September 1857, was not alive to its import- 
ance; for, in the report of the case, he describes the child as 
lying on its back, no mention being made of the tongue. 

In his last paper, Dr. Silvester states, that in the postural 
method, when the patient is “rolled on his side and a little 
beyond”, the tongue falls back, and “ effectually prevents the 
entrance of air into the lungs”; but this is contradicted by the 
results of his own experiments, in alluding to which he says, 
“On turning the body on its side and a little beyond, the 
column of fluid falls slowly to its former level, proving that the 
air returned into the chest,” etc., ete. 

The lifeless tongue always gravitates to the lowest part, and 
the position “ on the side and (strictly) a little beyond” causes 
it to fall diagonally across the cavity of the pharynx to the back 
part of the lowest side. This I have seen in the palsied tongue 
of a living body several times. But, more than this, Dr. Sil- 
vester’s experiments, our experiments, and the numerous well 
authenticated cases of success of the Marshall Hall method, 
carried out as directed, in almost every part of the world, prove 
to my mind that it is'scarcely possible for the tongue, in the 
position named, “ effectually to prevent the entrance of air into 
the lungs”. 

With regard to the amount of air respired in our experi- 
ments, it is quite true that nearly as much air was respired as 
in an ordinary state of health. 

I do not attempt to raise objections to Dr. Silvester’s sug- 
gested improvements on the Ready Method; for, though they 
appear rational enough in theory, at present the fact is patent 
to every one, that, according to his own experiments, only 
about one cubic inch of air was respired, which must be utterly 
inadequate as a substitute for ordinary respiration. 

am, ete., Rozert L. Bowres, 
Folkestone, July 20th, 1858. 


Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Thursday, July 29th, 1858, 


VACCINATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the consideration of the Commons’ reasons for disa- 
greeing with the Lords’ amendments of this Bill, it was 
resolved not to insist upon the amendments. 


Parhamentary 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Thursday, July 29th, 1858. 
PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

On the question that the Lords’ amendments to this Bill be 
considered, 

Mr. T. DuncomseE characterised the Bill as a bad m 
and said that the Lords, by their amendments, had ae 
worse. He particularly objected to the amendment which con- 
tinued the Bill for two years instead of one. He moved as an 
amendment that the Lords’ amendments be considered that 
day six weeks. 

Mr. Paix concurred in what had fallen from the honourable 
member for Finsbury, and observed that the adoption of the 
Lords’ amendment, continuing the Bill for two years, would be 
a violation of a pledge given in that House, 

Mr. ApDDERLEY intimated his intention not to ask the House 
to agree in that particular amendment of the Lords, as it 
might be considered a violation of a pledge. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. Cox, Mr. Walpole 
Mr. Williams, and Mr. Cowper, took part, Mr. Dancuaee 
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amendment was withdrawn, and the House determined to dis- 
agree with the Lords’ amendment. 

The remaining amendments were then considered and 
agreed to, and a Committee was appointed to draw up reasons 
for disagreeing with one of the Lords’ amendments, and to 
confer with their Lordships on the subject. 


LUNATICS (SCOTLAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Lords’ amendments to this Bill were considered and 
agreed to. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 

On the consideration of the Lords’ amendments to this Bill, 

Mr. Cowper said the principal amendment introduced in the 
House of Lords was a clause for the protection of hom«o- 
pathists. |A laugh.] Recently, the officers of the University 
of Aberdeen, in examining a candidate, asked whether, if he 
obtained his degree, he was prepared utterly and solemnly to 
renounce the practice of homeopathy. The candidate declined 
to give such a pledge; and a clause had been introduced in the 
other House providing that if any College of Physicians or 
Surgeons, or any University, should impose any tests or con- 
ditions upon any person who presented himself for examina- 
tion, the Privy Council should be empowered to issue an order 
restricting the degrees or diplomas of such body from entitling 
any person to be registered under this Act so long as those 
conditions were maintained. 

Lord Excuo wished, before this Bill left this House, to say 
that he thought it on the whole a very liberal and just mea- 
sure. The subject had now for thirty years been under the 
consideration of Parliament, and if they had now succeeded 
in passing a good Bill, he believed it to be mainly owing to 
the conciliatory spirit shown by the Home Secretary. [Hear, 
hear. 

Me Brapy also wished to express his belief that the conduct 
of the right honourable gentleman deserved the warmest thanks 
of the profession, which would remember with gratitude his 
efforts to settle a question that had puzzled successive states- 
men for the last thirty years. [Hear, hear.] 

The Lords’ amendments were then agreed to. 


Medical Lets. 


Sea Fisn. A few days ago M. Coste communicated a paper 
to the Academy of Sciences, in which he stated that, with the 
aid of the Minister of Public Works, he had been enabled to 
create a kind of marine observatory at Concarneau ( Finistére) 
for the purpose of studying the habits and instinct of various 
sea fish, A terrace has been formed on the top of a house on 
the quay, with reservoirs arranged like a flight of steps. The 
sea water is pumped up to the topmost reservoir, and thence 
flows down slowly, after the manner of a rivulet, 50 centime- 
tres in breadth, along all the other reservoirs, which together 
form a length of about 80 métres. This length is divided into 
95 cells by wire-net partitions, which, allowing free passage to 
the water, yet prevent the different species of fish from 
mingling together. By this contrivance each kind lives 
separate, enjoying its peculiar food and habits. Having de- 
scribed this apparatus M. Coste gave an account of the results 
of his observations. Some species, such as the mullet, the 
stickleback, etc., grow perfectly tame, will follow the hand that 
offers them food, and will even allow themselves to be taken 
out of the water. The turbot swallows fish of a much larger 
size than would appear compatible with the apparent smallness 
of its mouth. ‘The pipe-fish form groups, entwining their 
tails together, and remaining immovable in a vertical position, 
with their heads upwards. When food is offered them they 
turn round on their backs to receive it. This is owing to the 
position of the mouth, which is placed under a kind of beak, 
and perpendicular to its axis. The crustaceous tribes have also 
furnished much matter of observation. 


HEALTH oF THE Troops 1n Inpra. All over the North- 
West the troops are being housed, and operations cease until 
the fierce heat has a little abated. The sun has been more 
deadly than the enemy. Asif to try the endurance of English- 
men to the utmost, the season has been such as has not»been 
known since 1833. Those who know Bengal will- understand 
it when I say that on the 15th inst. one clergyman in Calcutta 
buried 48 Englishmen, chiefly sailors. ship the 
captain, chief mate, and 26 men had all apoplexy at once. 


Nine men from Fort William were buried one morning from 
the same cause. Her Majesty’s 19th, at Barrackpore, who are 
nearly all under cover, and who are most carefully looked after, 
have 200 men unfit for duty from immense boils. Colonel 
Stratton, of Her Majesty’s 77th, just arrived from Australia, 
marched his men to Dumdum, eight miles, with their stocks 
on. An hour after he and his instructor in rifle practice were 
both dead of apoplexy. All over the country paragraph after 
paragraph announces the deaths of so many men at such a 
place from apoplexy. Fortunately the rains are setting in, 
and in a month it will be comparatively cool. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


POSTAGE OF MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED MATTER. 


Any amount of manuscript or printed matter, singly or together, provided 
it contains nothing in the form of a letter, is transmitted through the post, 
in packets open at the ends, at the following rates: not exceeding 4 ounces, 
one penny; above 4 and not exceeding 8 ounces, twopence; above 8 ounces 
and not exceeding 1 pound, fourpence; for every additional half-pound or 
under, twopence. 

NOTICE.—Dr. Wynter will feel obliged if the Associates will address 
all Post Office Orders in payment of Subscriptions, to the Publisher, 
Mr. THomas JOHN HONEYMAN, 87, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C., “ Bloomsbury Branch”; and he would also feel 
obliged by their sending all communications respecting the non-receipt of 
the Journal, to the same address; as both these matters are out of the 
province of the Fditor. 

Members should remember that corrections for the current week’s JOURNAL 
should not arrive later than Wednesday. 

P a ened of the Reading Branch, and other articles, are unavoidably 
eferred. 

ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENTS should always enclose their names to the 
Editor; uot for publication, butin token of good faith. No attention can be 
paid to communications not thus authenticated 

A LicenTIATE. Licentiates of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and 
of the Glasgow Faculty, are entitled under the new act to register, and to 
recover charges for general professional attendance. 

Mr. Woop’s paper has been received: and will appear at the first op- 
portunity. 

I. M. Our Associate will find, in the report of Professor Christison’s 
speech at the dinner, the particulars relative to the uot very creditable 
attempt of the Colleges to destroy the Medical Bill by the insertion at the 
last moment of a clause by which their old exclusive privileges would have 
been contirmed. The profession have to be thankful to the watchfulness of 
Members of this Association for the defeat of this attempt at the last 
moment. 


Communications have been received from: — Dr. W. P. Atison; Dr. 
CHRISTISON; Mr. CLENDON; Mr. Stone; Anrti-Nostrum; Mr. F. E. 
Wiixinson; Dr. C. L. RoBERTSON; Dr. SPENCER THOMSON; MR. JOHN 
THompson; Mr. SourHaM; Mr. 8. Woop; Dr. D. NEtson; Dr. OGIER 
Warp; Mr. W. Hears; Mr. G.C. P. Murray; Mnr.J. V.Sozomon; Dr. 
Vinen; Dr. H. L. Mr. J.J. Pore; Mr. T. Hotmes; Dr. J. C. 
Mr. Grirrin; Dr. Paxron; Dr. MarkHam; Mr. RaNaLD MARTIN; 
Mr. R. Treretrs; Dr.J. R. NICHOLSON ; and Mr. May, gun. 


"ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Roya! Medical Benevolent College. 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) 

Notice is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Governors of the College will be held at the Office in 
Soho Square, on Monday, the 23rd of August, 1858, at Four o'clock precisely, 
when the following Resolution will be brought forward: 

“That the number of Foundation Scholars to be maintained by the Col- 
lege be increased, in May 1859, to Forty; and that the 2nd Bye-Law be 
altered accordingly.” 

By order of the Council, 
ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
HERBERT WILLIAMS, Assistant-Secretary. 


Off.ce, 37, Soho Square, London, August 5th, 1858. 

James’s Fever Powder.—This 

celebrated medicine, when genuine, is found by experience to be 
more mild and certain in its effects than any other Preparation. Its efficacy 
is most certain when freely given on the attack of FEVER, MEASLES, 
SORE THROAT, recent Cold with Cough, and other Inflammatory Dis- 
orders. In RHEUMATISM and Chronic Complaints it has performed the 
most extraordinary Cures when used with perseverance. Dr. James's 
Powder is still prepared by Messrs. NEWBERY FROM THE ONLY COPY 
OF THE PROCESS LEFT BY DR. JAMES IN HIS OWN HAND- 
WRITING. Observe the name—* F. NEwBERY, 45, St. Paul’s Church Yard” 
London--engraved on the Government Stamp. Price for Dispensing, 9s. 
per ounce. Also in Packets at 2s.9d. Established a.p. 1746. 


Basss East India Pale Ale, 


AND 


_ BARCLAY’S PORTER AND STOUT, 


Always‘in good condition, Eighteen Gallon Casks, Bottles, Half-bottles, and 
BERRY, BROS., and Co., 3, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
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